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Lest We Forget at some of the books that fly so swiftly 
In the multitude of books, the few great past him? 
books And the modern reader—who and 


Harry Lyman Koopman, librarian, Brown uni- 
, versity, Providence, R. I, 
I 

There is a painting, which has been 
extensively reproduced, entitled The 
Book-Worm. It represents a gentleman 
of the old school, clad in small clothes 
and long-skirted coat, standing on the 
top of a stepladder ina library. He holds 
a volume tightly pressed between his 
knees, one clasped under each arm and 
one in each hand; and in this uneasy po- 
sition he stands, not knowing whether 
he is in the body or out of it. 

This picture represents equally well 
the old-time librarian and the old-time 
reader. Contrast with this the modern 
librarian and the modern reader. The 
modern librarian is rarely a scholar. He 
is a man of education, perhaps of cul- 
ture: but, more than all else, he is a 
business man, an executive, an adminis- 
trator. He can no longer know all his 
books even by title. He has tens or even 
hundreds of volumes under his charge 
where his remote predecessor had one; 
and his public has increased in like pro- 
portion, till the modern librarian stands 
confronted with that “bright, consum- 
mate flower” of civilization, that last 
word in the history of intellectual curios- 
ity and desire for entertainment, the 
modern reader, and that, “not single 
spies, but in battalions.” Is it any won- 
der that the modern librarian has no 
time to adorn the stepladder—in fact 
he has abolished the stepladder—or that 
he thinks himself happy if he can now 
and then but snatch a moment to glance 


what is this omnipresent personage? 
Answering this question in the light of 
the law of averages, I am constrained to 
assert, as I should have been in the case 
of the librarian, that the modern reader 
is a woman; also that two-thirds of her 
attention is absorbed by the latest novel ; 
but that she possesses a limitless fund 
of interest in everything else under the 
sun, especially if it be new. She is a 
decidedly positive force, and she has 
more to do with the direction in which 
our libraries are built up than all other 
influences put together — and why 
shouldn’t she? Isn’t she, plus her hus- 
band and children, the public for whom 
the library exists? 

One result of the stir that has been 
made in library matters during the last 
two generations, and especially during 
the latter, is the enormous increase in 
the size of our libraries. In 1875 the 
public libraries of the United States con- 
tained a little less than eleven and a half 
million volumes. In the five years from 
1895, to 1900 they added a little more 
than eleven and a half million volumes, 
making them a total of over forty-four 
and a half million volumes, or about 
four times what they had contained 
twenty-five years earlier. In 1875 there 
were 3682 libraries of more than 300v. 
each; in 1900 there were g261 such li- 
braries. In 1875 there were only nine 
libraries containing 100,000 v. or over. 
These were the Library of Congress 300,- 
000, Boston public library 300,000, New 
York mercantile library 160,000, Har- 
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vard college library 154,000, Astor li- 
brary 152,000, Philadelphia mercantile 
library 126,000, Library of H. R., Wash- 
ington, 125,000, Boston Athenzeum 105,- 
ooo, Library Company of Philadelphia 
104,000. In 1900 there were in this class 
54 libraries, or six times as many, in- 
cluding seven libraries of 300,000 to 
1,000,000 v., a class which did not exist 
in 1875. 

Meanwhile the individual book re- 
mains just what it always was, the ut- 
terance of one mind addressed to another 
mind, and the individual reader has no 
more hours in the day nor days in his 
life; he has no more eyes nor hands nor 
—we reluctantly confess—brains, than 
he had in 1875. But, fast as our libraries 
grow, not even their growth fully repre- 
sents the avalanche of books that is 
every year poured upon the reader’s de- 
voted head by the presses of the world. 
To take only the four countries in whose 
literature we are most interested we find 
their annual book publication, according 
to the latest statistics, to be as follows: 
Germany, 28,703 v.; France, 10,785 v.; 
England, 9914 v.: America, 9620 v.. But 
Japan, Russia and Italy are each credited 
with issuing more books annually than 
either England or the United States; 
and the total annual book publication 
of the world is estimated to reach the 
enormous figure of more than 130,000 v. 
In view of this prodigious literary out- 
put, what progress can the reader hope 
to make in “keeping up with the new 
books”? De Quincey figured that a man 
might possibly, in a long lifetime de- 
voted to nothing else, read 20,000 v. 
The estimate is easy. Suppose we start 
with one book a day—surely a large 
supposition—and count a man’s reading 
years from 20 to 8&0, 60 years in all; 
60 times 365 is 21,900. This estimate 
makes no allowance for Sundays, holi- 
days or sickness. Yet, small as it is— 
for there are private libraries containing 
20,000 v.—it is manifestly too large. 
But, whatever the sum total may be, 
whether 20,000 or 2000, let us see, if I 
may use the expression, what a man 


must read before he can allow himself 
to read what he really wants to. 

First of all, we must read the books 
that form the intellectual tools of our 
trade; and there is no profession, and 
hardly a handicraft, that does not possess 
its literature. For instance, there are 
more than Io periodicals in the German 
language alone devoted exclusively to 
such a narrow field as bee-keeping. Such 
periodicals and ‘such books we do not 
call literature, any more than we do the 
labors of the man or woman who sup- 
plies the text for Butterick’s patterns. 
But they are printed matter, and the 
reading of them takes up time that we 
might have spent upon “books that are 
books.” 

But, besides this bread-and-butter 
reading, there is another sort that we 
must admit into our lives if we are to 
be citizens of the world we live in, con- 
temporaries of our own age, men among 
the men of our time, and that is reading 
for general information. The time has 
long since gone by, to be sure, when any 
man could, like Lord Bacon, take all 
knowledge for his province—we can 
hardly take a bird’s-eye view of all 
knowledge today. No amount of reading 
will ever produce another Scaliger, 
learned in every subject. To be well in- 
formed, even in these days of the banyan- 
like growth of the tree of knowledge, is 
to be a miracle of erudition. Most of 
mankind must be content with the mod- 
est aim which Dr Holmes set for the 
poet, to know enough not to make too 
many blunders. In carrying out this 
humble purpose, that of merely touching 
elbows with the thronging multitude of 
facts of interest to the civilized man, we 
have a task great enough to occupy the 
time of any reader, even if he made it 
his vocation; and with most of it must 
be only a minor avocation. The very 
books about the books in this boundless 
field, the compends of the compends, the 
reviews of the reviews, form in them- 
selves a library great enough to stagger 
human weakness. Besides all this—in a 
sense a part of it, yet a miscellaneous and 
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irrational part—come the newspapers, 
with their daily distraction. Picture an 
ancient sage standing under the blue 
dome of heaven, beginning his day with 
a prayer to the Maker and Protector of 
all things, and then turn to the modern 
man, in dressing gown and slippers, with 
spectacles on nose, sitting in a steam- 
heated room, over a cup of coffee, be- 
ginning his day with a newspaper. Can 
it be that our progress is not all ad- 
vance? But this is after all our world, 
and we cannot live in it and be absolute 
nonconformists. So we must submit to 
the newspaper, though it makes a heavy 
addition to our daily load of reading for 
information. But there is still another 
kind of legitimate reading which I wish 
to mention before I come to that which 
I regard as of chief importance. 

The woman who takes out of the pub- 
lic or subscription library a novel a day 
is only suffering from the perversion of 
an appetite which in its normal state is 
beneficial. It is possible that her hus- 
band does not read enough for amuse- 
ment, that his horizon is narrowed, his 
sympathies stunted by the lack of that 
very influence which, in excess, unfits his 
wife for the realities and duties of every- 
day existence. It came as a surprise to 
many to learn from Tennyson’s Life that 
the author of In Memoriam was a great 
novel reader. But certainly in his case 
the novel produced no weakening of the 
mental fiber. President Garfield advised 
the student to mingle with his heavier 
reading a judicious proportion of fiction. 
The novel may rank in the highest de- 
partment of literature and may render 
the inestimable service of broadening and 
quickening our sympathies. In this case 
it belongs to the class of the best books. 
But I have introduced it here as the most 
prominent representative of what we may 
call the literature of recreation. There 
is a further representative of this class 
that is peculiarly well fitted to bring re- 
freshment and cheer to the weary and 
dispirited, and that is humor. IT know a 
lady who can accurately judge the state 
of her husband’s health and spirits by 


the book that he takes up after dinner. 
If he chooses a volume of Mark Twain 
or Fielding, he is feeling well, and merely 
wants to spend a few minutes with a 
witty and wise companion. If he picks 
up a book by Jerome or Bangs, he is too 
tired for intellectual exertion, and seeks 
only to be rested and quieted. But, if 
he settles down for the evening to the 
broad and shoulder-hitting humor of 
Smollett, she knows that he is not only 
fatigued but overwrought, and she is apt 
soon to remind him that sleep is after 
all the best medicine for a tired brain. 
There is one more class of books which 
I suppose people read and will read ; but, 
as I have never heard it discussed, it 
may be safer for me to throw this para- 
graph into the form of a personal confes- 
sion. There are certain books, odd, queer, 
cranky, that just fit into certain odd, 
queer, cranky chinks in my own mind. I 
never should think of recommending 
them to others. and yet I fancy that I 
have derived both solace and stimulus 
from them. They include, for instance. 
certain works of religious or philosoph- 
ical mysticism, exploded or unproved the- 
ories like phrenology and physiognomy ; 
wild speculations in science, like Don- 
nelly’s Ragnarok; fantastic adventures, 
perhaps with a utopian purpose, like De 
Mille’s Strange manuscript ; that class of 
foredoomed literary failures, continua- 
tions of famous books, such as Reynolds’ 
Pickwick abroad ; in certain moods, boys’ 
books; in other moods, accounts of ship- 
wrecks and seafights; but why continue 
the damning list? Unless my confession 
has struck a responsive chord in your 
own consciences, I have already ruined 
my reputation and thrown away any ef- 
fect that I might have hoped to produce 
by the conclusion of my paper. 
Obviously, but I trust justifiably, I have 
myself committed the very fault against 
which I am trying to warn others, that 
of forgetting in the multitude of books 
the few books of supreme value. I have 
purposely called your attention to every 
other kind of reading before present- 
ing that which I consider of more im- 
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portance than all the rest. For myself 
I know that you will be indulgent, that 
you will give me the opportunity to do 
what justice I can to the heart of my 
subject. But time and strength are not 
so forbearing with the reader ; and, if he 
does not at the outset make provision 
in his daily reading for the best books, 
the days and the months will go by, 
and the unopened volumes will look 
down upon him from his shelves in dumb 
reproof of his neglect and reminder of 
his loss. As I reviewed the various kinds 
of reading that a man must do, taking 
for granted that he must read his pro- 
fessional publications, must read for gen- 
eral information, must read for recrea- 
tion, I have no doubt that some of you 
felt inclined to retort in Burton’s line: 


Why must we bear this yoke of Must? 


In truth it is all a matter of the balance 
of gain. What we rate highest we shall 
find room for. If we cannot have our 
spiritual food and satisfy all our other 
wants, perhaps we shall find that some 
of our other wants can do with less satis- 
faction. That we should neglect the ma- 
terial side of life for the spiritual I do 
not say. But for our encouragement let 
me quote another estimate of what may 
be accomplished by persistent reading, 
and my authority shall be Prof. William 
Mathews of Chicago and Boston, an 
author whose graceful style bears lightly 
as a flower a weight of learning that 
would appal, if it did not so delight 
us. Says Dr Mathews: 

Did you ever think of the sum total of 
knowledge that may be accumulated in a 
decade, or score of years, or a lifetime by 
reading only 10 pages a day? He who has 
read but that small amount daily, omitting 
Sundays, has read in a year 3130 pages, which 
is equal to six volumes of 521 pages each, 
enough to enable one to master a science. 
In five years he will have read 15,650 pages, 


equivalent to 30 large volumes, or to 60 fe) 
the average size. Now, we do not hestitate 


to say that 30 volumes of 521 pages each of 
history, biography, science and literature, well 
chosen, well read and well digested will be 
worth to nine persons out of ten more than 
the average collegiate education is to the ma- 
jority of graduates. 

(Concluded next month.) 
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Some Book-Buying and Other Library 
Problems* 

Purd B. Wright, librarian, Public library, St. 
Joseph, Mo, 

There are many problems which the 
librarian just succeeding to the title and 
librarians of the smaller libraries are 
called upon to face, and efforts are con- 
stantly being made to solve them. A 
few of the more insistent of these are 
voiced at every gathering of library 
workers, and the discussions which are 
sure to follow undoubtedly aid someone. 
Some of the queries find their way to 
officers of library associations and li- 
brary commissions, while others drift to 
librarians who have possibly had more 
or less experience with the point at issue. 

Of such are some of the questions 
taken up herein, and in this connection 
it is deemed advisable to admit that no 
originality is claimed for the suggestions 
here made. In fact, it is expressly 
stated that these are distinctly on the 
composite order, gleaned from every 
source possible, with special credit to the 
columns of the two library journals. 

1) How much of the library income shculd 
be set aside for books? 

There are so many things to be taken 
into consideration in this query that it 
has several answers and each one cor- 
rect, depending entirely upon conditions. 
Libraries are of so many different classes, 
with conditions for each class differing 
so essentially from those of other classes, 
that it is impossible to arrive at a com- 
mon basis for all. There are libraries 
with more or less endowment for books; 
others with gifts of money or books 
now and then, all but equaling in amount 
the annual library tax; there is a quar- 
ter’s renting class; others with rooms 
provided free or at a nominal expense; 
still others occupying commodious quar- 
ters with the building maintenance fund 
chargeable to other authorities, and 
still others at a nominal or no expense 
for light, heat, water, janitor service, 
possibly one, or more, or all. 


*Read before Illinois library association, 
Bloomington, Feb. 22, 1907. 
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It will be seen how necessary it is that 
all the facts be known before compari- 
sons can be made of one library with 
another and that a common ground be 
found for all to ascertain a correct aver- 
age in any item of expense, It is plain 
that a library in a $50,000 Carnegie 
building (with the usual $5,000 a year) 
cannot maintain the building at its own 
exclusive expense and expend as much 
money for books as does the library oc- 
cupying a $50,000 building jointly with 
a school board, or other institution, and 
sharing expenses. And so with other ex- 
penditures, however small. 

Circulation cuts an appreciable figure 
in the consideration of the matter. The 
library with 7500v., which circulates 
50,000 v. yearly, requires greater expense 
at the delivery desk than does the library 
of like size which circulates but one- 
half as many. In another library the 
trustees may feel (and wisely, too) that 
they would rather have as librarian one 
who would get a larger and better use 
of a few good books than another per- 
son might be able to get out of a larger 
number of mediocre books, and be will- 
ing to pay the salary earned by such a 
person, Expert cataloging, right work 
with children, etc., are bound to en- 
croach to a greater or less extent upon 
the book fund. Without these, the money 
will probably revert to this fund. And 
that opens a grave question. which I will 
leave for trustees to consider and discuss 
at their leisure. It is worthy their earnest 
consideration, 

With this clearing away of the ground, 
to show the utter futility of comparison, 
so dearly loved by some of us, it may 
be possible to arrive at some interesting 
exhibits which result from a little study 
of the subject. 

To establish some sort of a basis, the 
reports of 60 libraries were examined 
without reference to source of income or 
classes of expenditure. This number in- 
cluded libraries with book endowments, 
others with extra expenditures in com- 
pleting buildings, equipping new rooms, 
etc. Of the total expenditures of these, 
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approximately 23 per cent was the aver- 
age expended ‘for books proper, 10 per 
cent for binding and 5 per cent for peri- 
odicals. As a large proportion of peri- 
odicals taken or purchased in sets or 
partial sets are bound into volumes, and 
all binding belongs in the account by 
right, the three items properly constitute 
the book account. Of the total expen- 
ditures of these 60 libraries, 38 per cent 
was chargeable to this account. Annual 
expenditures ranged from $4000 to 
$86,000, 

From the 60 reports examined, 15 
were selected as representing normal li- 
brary conditions, including cost of main- 
taining building, and, so far as could be 
determined, the usual library expenses. 
Of the total expenditures, the average 
for books proper was 17 I-3 per cent; 
periodicals, 3 1-3 per cent; binding, 7 2-3 
per cent; or a total of 281-3 per cent. 
For books alone the smallest expenditure 
was 8 per cent; the greatest, 23 per cent. 
Binding ranged from 3 to I2 per cent; 
periodicals from 1 to 5 per cent. Of all 
the figures given, those in relation to 
binding may be the most’ misleading, as 
one has no means of knowing whether 
all periodicals and books are bound 
promptly; whether the binding expense 
represents one full year’s requirements, 
or whether it does not include the re- 
mainders from former years, It is as- 
sumed that expenditures were normal 
for the year given. 

For the smaller libraries with incomes 
varying from $1000 to $5000, the pro- 
portion of income expended in the book 
account is subject to other fluctuations to 
a greater extent than are the libraries 
already considered. It is taken for 
granted that the larger library is doing 
advanced work with children, with a 
separate department in charge of one 
or more assistants; that the catalog de- 
partment is in experienced and _ well- 
trained, hence more expensive, hands; 
that a local history and possibly other 
collections are being gathered and cared 
for at more or less expense, and numer- 
ous other things done, known to librari- 
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ans. The more of these things the 
smaller library attempts to do, the less 
money will it have to expend for books, 
as a matter of course. 

The size of the library (in volumes) 
is also another important factor. The li- 
brary with 15,000 or 20,000 v., with a 
fairly good yearly income in a city of 
10,000 population, can and should af- 
ford a more expensive and better ad- 
ministration than that of the library in a 
neighboring city of the same size and 
like income, but with only one-half or 
one-third as many volumes, 

Growth of libraries may not be com- 
pared, in fairness, unless the peculiar 
conditions surrounding the clientele of 
each library be taken into consideration. 
The library working with a college or 
university or normal school patronage, 
or with a highly specialized or developed 
industrial condition, may expend as large 
a proportion of its funds in the book ac- 
count as does the library catering to the 
average community, but the latter will 
and doubtless does grow much more rap- 
idly in the number of volumes purchased, 
on account of the increased cost of books 
required in the classes first named. 

Expenditures in the book account for 
the smaller library sometimes run as low 
as 8 per cent, seldom exceed 25 per cent. 
Statistics available will not admit a 
closer calculation. This part of the query 
could be answered much more satis- 
factorily after a study of the reports 
available only in the office of a state li- 
brary commission, 

2) How far should the demand of the 
public for popular books be supplied? 

This query has been before the library 
world so long and so many people have 
submitted what they must have fondly 
hoped would be the final answers to it, 
that one must almost ask for pardon 
when attempting to say something new. 

By popular books was meant, in this 
instance, the newest fiction. From this 
standpoint, no more perplexing problem 
comes to the harassed librarian. There 
is always more or less urgent demand 
for the new novel, not necessarily from 


a large number of people, but from the 
insistent (may not one say, also, the 
loudly demonstrative, the domineering °) ; 
the class of people who proclaim as from 
the housetop that the library is supported 
by the people, that they are entitled to 
get what they want and when they want 
it. This class of patrons must know, 
but they appear to be unwilling to 
acknowledge, that the always limited 
book fund must be stretched to cover the 
entire book world, They may hear the 
quiet, steady requests for books worth 
while; but, strangely, it abates not a 
whit the constant urging for what they 
may for the moment want, or think they 
want—an obsession not to be explained 
by the librarian from any standpoint. 
The duplicate renting collection satisfies 
some of them, but not all. Some deny 
the right of the library to charge for 
books on the extra privilege card and 
even carry their resentment so far as to 
pay some exclusive novel-circulating li- 
brary 2 cents a day for a book which 
may be had at the library for 5 cents a 
week. A librarian cannot say that this 
class is not entitled to consideration. He 
loses another hair or two, or the blue 
lines under her eyes grow deeper, when 
the desk is reached after several en- 
counters in a day with this sort, and a 
solution of the problem is sought. After 


all is said and done, the matter is one - 


which the trustees and librarian must 
give studied consideration after viewing 
the library’s field of operations, the peo- 
ple it has to work with, and how its work 
shall be done. 

Dropping again into statistics, it was 
found by Miss Coe, in her paper for the 
first A. L. A. catalog, that the quantity 
of fiction supplied in libraries “varied 
from 10 to 45 percent of the whole num- 
ber of volumes in the library. The aver- 
age was 24.” That was years ago, but 
it doubtless holds good yet. For the 
smaller library, the range is from 25 to 
35 per cent. In the first A. L. A. cata- 
log but 16 per cent of the titles were 
fiction. That was supposed to be a 
model library of 5000 v. In actual prac- 
tice, and taking into consideration the 
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percentage of books issued, the library 
without a specialized use will find 25 to 
40 per cent of fiction a good working 
basis. In other words, a library buying 
1000 v. might properly include in the 
number 250 to 4oov. of fiction. If a 
smaller proportion be purchased, it will 
be found as time goes on that the num- 
ber of new titles added steadily grows 
less and replacements more, from the 
wearing out of the few volumes; that the 
bindery expense in the fiction depart- 
ment will grow to undue proportions, 
all from an overuse of comparatively 
few volumes, It must be borne in mind 
always that of the books issued for home 
use, fiction comprises the larger propor- 
tion, ranging from 45 to 85 per cent. It 
is merely an important business detail to 
consider this. 

As to quality of fiction supplied, Miss 
Coe further reported that, in answer to 
queries sent out to librarians on what 
to buy, opinions varied from “whatever 
is called for” to “exclude the works of 
all living novelists, while admitting very 
few of the dead ones;” but the great 
and reasonable majority reaffirmed the 
theory that it is “best to avoid the lowest 
classes and keep up a high standard.” 

Even the largest library must make 
selections of fiction, if for no other rea- 
son than a lack of funds. In the smaller 
libraries, where only a comparatively few 
titles of the hundreds published annually 
may be purchased, what excuse the li- 
brary may offer for placing before its 
patrons the poorly written, the vicious, 
or the insinuatingly immoral novel, one 
can only guess, 

It is to the point to note that of the 
“six best-selling” novels of two years 
ago—even one year ago—at least four 
are lumbering the shelves today, which 
goes to prove, if proof be necessary, that 
the demand for the popular books is not 
to be followed blindly. For many titles 
a tomorrow never comes. Nor should it. 

No hard and fast rule mav be made 
as to the length of time after its publica- 
tion for the consideration of a book for 
the library. In some libraries the prac- 
tice is said to be that no novel under one 


year old is given consideration. Mr 
Carnegie has been quoted as not favor- 
ing the purchase of any book of fiction 
within two years of its publication. Many 
novels published serially may be judged 
before their appearance as books. 

Lack of information or knowledge of 
a given title is one of the best reasons 
for not buying it. The librarian who 
does not feel capable of judging books, 
or who for any reason cannot keep up 
with the reviews of consequence, will 
feel the need of and should have an ad- 
visory reading committee to lean upon. 
In fact, such a committee will be found 
most helpful to any librarian, Mistakes 
are a failing of human nature, and li- 
brarians and book committees are not 
immune. When mistakes are made—as 
made they will be—it is wise to acknowl- 
edge the error and drop the title. 

A point in dispute in library circles is 
as to censorship of fiction on purely 
moral grounds. There is much to be 
said in favor of permitting the mature 
reader to select his own meat or poison. 
But for the smaller library with open 
shelves, possibly, and a large proportion 
of immature or half-baked humanity 
among the patrons, the issue may not be 
dodged, nor the responsibility shirked. 
It isn’t fair to put upon the library at- 
tendant this duty that devolves upon the 
home, but it is done. Every librarian 
who serves any time at the delivery coun- 
ter will vouch that this “is a condition, 
not a theory.” Therefore, to place books 
of a questionable nature on the open 
shelves with no label other than a fic- 
tion call number and a meaningless title 
cannot be approved on any ground. 

The satisfving of morbid curiosity is 
not the function of a public library, even 
if that curiosity demands the “best 
seller.” Novel reading is a legitimate 
form of entertainment, of study, and 
when all the good, wholesome books, 
even the ones with no other purpose 
than amusement, have been purchased, 
those of some other kind may be con- 
sidered. But if we wait until that time, 
we shall never be troubled. 

(Concludeyi in May number.) 
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Library Instruction in Normal 
Schools 
Iida M. Mendenhall, librarian, State normal 


school, Geneseo, N. Y. 
TT 

The last topic of the paper is, Some 
observations and conclusions as to a 
course of library instruction in the nor- 
mal schools. 

My first conclusion is, that in introduc- 
ing this work into the normal schools it 
is necessary first to create an interest in 
the subject by popularizing it. The libra- 
rian is likely to fail in seeing the teach- 
er’s point of view. She over-emphasizes 
the technical side of instruction and fails 
to modify her elaborate system of classi- 
fication, accessioning, charging, etc., to 
meet the need of small school libraries. 
As the president of the library section of 
the N. E. A. said two years ago, the 
schools need simplified methods in taking 
care of school libraries. Teachers are 
overwhelmed by the technical detail. This 
difficulty will Se met by offering two 
courses in library methods,—one, a re- 
quired course consisting of work on the 
selection of children’s books and the use 
of the library and of reference books, and 
the other, an elective course for those 
who may have charge of school libraries 
and need technical instruction on how to 
care for and manage a school library. 
Or, in beginning the instruction, the work 
on children’s literature may be empha- 
sized and the technical work so simplified 
that it will be of value for every teacher. 

A second conclusion, arrived at from 
actual experience, is that it is impossi- 
ble for the librarian to properly adminis- 
ter the normal school library and at the 
same time give a course of instruction to 
a large class and supervise their practice 
teaching and practice work done in the 
library. Either there must be an assistant 
who will take charge of the technical de- 
tail, or an instructor must come in from 
outside to give the course in library meth- 
ods. The librarian of the normal school 


must, of course, have had technical train- 
ing in order to give the course of instruc- 
In Wisconsin the course is given 


tion. 
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by the regular librarians, and in Michi- 
gan, although the librarians are in most 
cases trained, instructors in library meth- 
ods are sent from the State library. 

A third conclusion is that a course of 
library instruction is mechanical unless 
the teachers of the normal school faculty 
cooperate heartily. Unless the head of 
a department is a learner and has the 
spirit of research he cannot lead students 
to sources of information. It is rather 
hopeless for the librarian to acquaint stu- 
dents with Gordy and Twitchell, Path- 
finder to American history, when the 
book is not known by the critic and 
method teachers, and pupil teachers are 
never referred to it for actual use in 
school work. It is also rather hopeless 
to call attention of pupil teachers to a 
well-edited story of Ulysses when a 
cheap, poorly written edition is used in 
the training school. As yet, one draw- 
back in this work is the lack of under- 
standing as to what the course means, 
by teachers who do not yet appreciate 
its necessity. This lack of sympathy 
is to be expected. For the most part, 
those who fail to understand the work 
have not themselves known the advan- 
tages of a library and do not realize the 
value of knowing how to look, where to 
look, and how to use the tools of the 
library in getting information. 

And now, in brief, the conclusion to 
the whole matter is this—for 30 years 
we have been hearing about “the chasm 
between the library and school.” During 
recent years the library has done much’ 
to bridge one end of the chasm. From 
the educator’s point of view, the psycho- 
logical moment has come for the school 
to build its end of the bridge and the 
educational world is awaiting the state 
or the individual that can elaborate a 
successful scheme. 

In New York state the Educational 
department has prescribed a course of 
study for the normal schools. Never be- 
fore were the requirements so high. 
The students this year, for the first time, 
are of college grade, and the course of 
study demands research work. The 
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methods work cannot be taught now, as 
it was a few years ago, by means of 
one text book which the student is ex- 
pected to own and master, the teacher 
providing the other necessary informa- 
tion. There was a day when school 
work consisted in mastering the text 
book. Now, it is the subject, not the 
text book, that is to be learned. The 
student learns by the inductive method 
and must know and compare sources and 
draw his own conclusions. How is this 
research work to be done if the use of 
the library is not taught in the normals? 
Unless the student knows the indexes, 
short cuts and sources of the library, he 
loses time and is helpless. 

The State department has provided, 
further, a course of study for the ele- 
mentary and the high schools. Here, 
also, books for supplementary reading 
and study are required. How are teach- 
ers to use these books unless, somewhere, 
instruction is given to acquaint them with 
the books? How can they lead children 
to use books which they themselves do 
not know? The new requirements of 
the State department have revolutionized 
methods of study and have introduced a 
laboratory method of study and teaching. 
This new course of study is an admirable 
piece of work. But how, under the 
existing conditions, can such a course be 
carried out? Will not the plan defeat 
itself unless library instruction is intro- 
duced to make such a course possible? 





There is no physician like cheerful 
thought for dissipating the ills of the 
body; there is no comfort to compare 
with goodwill for dispersing the shad- 
ows of grief and sorrow. To live con- 
tinually in thoughts of illwill, cynicism, 
suspicion and envy,istobe confined 
in a self-made prison-hole. But to think 
well of all, to be cheerful with all, to 
patiently learn to find the good in all— 
such unselfish thoughts are the very por- 
tals of heaven; and to dwell day by day 
in thoughts of peace toward every crea- 
ture will bring abounding peace to their 
possessor.—James Allen. 
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The Principle of Work with Children 
Edna Lyman, Oak Park, Ill. 

A good principle not rightly understood 
may prove as harmful as a bad.—Milton. 

An interest in children’s work i: 
public libraries having once been an 
element in life, tends rather to increase 
than to diminish, even when one- ap- 
proaches it from another standpoint 
than that of the librarian of a chil- 
dren’s room. 

Such being the case, whatever i3 
being done in children’s rooms the 
country over is enough to set new 
trains of thought in motion, and the 
comparatively recent instalment of 
children’s days and children’s hours in 
libraries claims our interested atten- 
tion. 

A review of library periodicals and 
reports, with an occasional article else- 
where and visits to individual libraries 
bring to our notice an almost unlim- 
ited variety of things which different 
libraries are attempting to incorporate 
as a part of children’s work. 

There seems no limit to the instinct 
of origination in the library field, at 
least we certainly are not guilty of 
repetition even of a good thing in the 
majority of cases. The idea seems to 
prevail that we have a certain respon- 
sibility for maintaining a standard of 
newness. But why should we feel that 
a thing which has been well done and 
done to the purpose is not worth do- 
ing again, taking the attitude that we 
will let it serve only as the basis for 
some new accomplishment, which may 
be so different that the very elements 
are lacking which made the original 
idea of value? 

To be more explicit. There is no 
question in my mind of the value of 
the children’s hour in children’s work, 
granted that it is properly, that is, un- 
derstandingly conducted; and further, 
we admit that conditions and environ- 
ment in various libraries are essen- 
tially different, so that what can be 
done and what is desirable in one li- 
brary is out of the question in another. 
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One library may be in the heart of a 
manufacturing town, with only a gen- 
eral librarian and one assistant on its 
force, another stands in a community 
where wealth has made provision for 
special children’s librarians and all ma- 
terial aid which money can furnish. 

Obviously, any attempt at identical 
work in these two localities would be 
out of place. 

But the thing we seem to forget or 
to ignore, is the fact that there are 
certain principles back of children’s 
work and a very. real principle back of 
the use of the children’s hour, and 
these principles must be the basis of 
any and all successful work. 

If this is not true in a given place, it 
is because the proper knowledge of 
children and education is lacking. 

A children’s hour which is a very 
vaudeville in character, no matter how 
good any one of its many “features,” 
seems to me to be an evidence of a 
lack of an understanding of these prin- 
ciples. 

We have no right to install the chil- 
dren’s hour or any special innovations 
in library work, unless we have a 
genuine grasp of the situation and know 
what we are attempting to accomplish. 

We are justified in looking for cer- 
tain definite things to result from the 
use of the children’s hour, for a certain 
positive gain to the child, but unless 
there is a knowledge of what these 
things are, and how to produce them, 
there can be no gain to the child. 

Study of the carefully prepared work 
in story-telling, for example, which is 
being carried out in some of our best 
children’s rooms, will demonstrate the 
fact that this work is not done at ran- 
dom, but rests upon the great princi- 
ples of unity and progression. 

The small library cannot reproduce 
the identical story-hour or whatever it 
may be, it is not necessary that it 
should, but it can reproduce the type 
of thing which psychology and peda- 
gogy and library science agree is of 
value to the child. 
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Library Economies 


At the recent meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts library club,* H.C. Well- 
man of the Springfield city library spoke 
on Library economies and advertising 
along the following lines as reported in 
the Springfield Republican. 

He said librarians should sometimes 
look to the business side of their pro- 
fession and apply the methods and judg- 
ment of a business man. A merchant 
must see that his wares are sold, else he 
becomes bankrupt. A librarian should 
see to it that his books circulate, else 
his library is not fulfilling its mission. 
From a circular letter sent out making 
inquiries as to the supply and circulation 
of books in small libraries he had found 
that a book of non-fiction averaged stand- 
ing on the shelf five years and four 
months to going out once. This would 
never do in business. It would be bet- 
ter to buy fewer books and spend the 
money saved in putting the books already 
in the library into circulation. He then 
suggested several of the following prac- 
tical ways in which economies might be 
practiced : 

Buy books as cheaply as possible; it 
is often cheaper and just as easy to im- 
port books. Two good importing agents 
are Stechert and Lemcke & Buechner of 
New York. Use booksellers’ catalogs 
and lists of remainders such as are fur- 
nished by H. R. Huntting of Springfield, 
McDevitt-Wilson company of New 
York and the Times book club of Lon- 
don. Do you still take time to put on 
paper covers and thereby hide the beauty 
of your bindings? Do you paste book- 
plates in fiction and juvenile books which 
are soon worn out? Do you save time by 
using Library of Congress cards? Do 
you waste time by acknowledging 
gifts for which no thanks are required, 
such as library bulletins? Do you spend 
large sums of money on a long printed 
report containing items of no interest 
to your public when an entertaining one 
of two pages or perhaps a column in the 





*See page 143. 
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newspaper costing nothing would do as 
well? 

He emphasized such methods of adver- 
tising as the following: 

Put library news in the newspaper, 
frequently writing the items yourself; 
if you can’t think of any news to send, 
ask yourself why. Send notices of new 
books to the papers. In Springfield such 
items are sent to all of our papers and 
bring large returns. Some towns have no 
papers. In such towns get in touch with 
every person in the place. Buy a copy- 
ing machine and get out lists, mailing or 
giving them individually to people who 
would be interested in that line of books, 
In short, if you would increase the sup- 
port of the library and have it come to 
its greatest usefulness, spend money in 
letting the people know what is in it. 





Civic Improvement League Reading 
List* 
Flower gardens 

Allen—Bulbs and tuberous-rooted plants; 
complete directions for their successful cul- 
ture in the garden, dwelling and greenhouse. 
1903. 716.2:S. 

Arnott—The book of climbing plants and 
wall shrubs. 1903. 716:A. 

Bennett—The flower garden; a hand-book 
of practical garden lore. 1903. 716:Bz. 

Cecil—Children’s garden. 1902. 716:CI. 

Church—Home garden. 1889. 716:C. 

Doubleday (Blanchan)—Nature’s garden. 
1900. 580:Br. 

Earle—Old-time gardens. 

Ellwanger—The rose. 1901. 

Ely—A woman’s hardy 1903. 
716:E, ‘ 

Gale—Designs for 1897. 
716:G. 

Hunn & Bailey—Amateur’s practical garden 
book. 1900. 716:Hr. 

Hunt—How to grow cut flowers. 1893. 
716:H. 

Long—Ornamental gardening. 1894. 710:L. 

Matthews—Field book of American flowers. 
1902. 580:M. 

Oakey—Home grounds. 1881. 712:0. 

Parsons—How to plan the home grounds. 


Igor. 710:E. 
716.2:E. 
garden. 


flower beds. 


1901. 712:P. 

Parsons — Landscape gardening. IQOI. 
710:P. 

Baily—Cyclopedia of American horticulture. 
4v. 1900. (R.L.) 716:Br. 
Nicholson—Illustrated dictionary of gar- 
dening. 4v. (R.L.) 716:N. 





*Free public library, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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American Civic Association 
The work of 1908 


One of the big men in a great New 
York city publishing house a few days 
ago asked the president of the Ameri- 
can Civic association for a statement of 
the work of the association—‘“definitely, 
what it has been, and what is in pros- 
pect”—in justification of the request for 
life membership that had been made of 
him. These are extracts from the reply 
made to him: 

The association is distinguished by 
its freedom from red tape, its avoidance 
of the prolix, expensive and useless an- 
nual report, and its willingness to take 
up anything at any time which will carry 
out its great purpose of making America 
a more beautiful and a better place to 
live in. 

The president has spoken in some- 
thing over 70 cities desiring to have 
some one or several of the things which 
make city life decent, including pure 
water, better sewers, playgrounds and 
parks, children’s gardens, decent street 
trees, clean back yards, grouping of public 
buildings, and in general something else 
than ugliness and ill health. You will 
notice that in this there is no hint of 
administrative reform. We do not take 
part in politics. 

The association has been active in 
relation to numerous problems of general 
importance, notably the proceeding spoli- 
ation of Niagara Falls. When the emer- 
gency appeared, we moved at once and 
in force, and succeeded in having estab- 
lished national control of the falls by 
legal enactment of the fifty-ninth con- 
gress. 

President Roosevelt, who is an hon- 
orary life member of the association, 
accepted our request to mention Niagara 
conditions in his message of two years 
ago. -He turned down a dangerous rec- 
ommendation of the International Water- 
ways Commission upon our protest. 
Congressman Burton redrew his bill for 
Niagara preservation to suit the show- 
ing we made, and our members deluged 
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congress with the appeals that forced the 
passage of the Burton bill. 

At once we went into the fight to 
restrict the use of water from Niagara 
for power purposes, under the Burton 
bill, and Secretary Taft gave heed to 
us. One of our members, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, jr, was the leading spirit 
in the commission, appointed by Secre- 
tary Taft, which has forced one of the 
power companies at Niagara to begin 
the expenditure of $200,000 in cleaning 
up its back yards. All of the power com- 
panies, after first aiding the people of 
Niagara Falls in calling us knaves, fools 
and other unpleasant things, have come 
to realize that their own security rests 
upon the principles we represent, and at 
our notable annual meeting at Provi- 
dence in November three of the four 
large interests were completely repre- 
sented in an appeal to be let in. We are 
now working on the basis of making Ni- 
agara a national park, under a plan sub- 
mitted by Mr Olmsted, by which the 
power now in use can be continued and 
yet natural conditions restored. 

The association has 15 departments, 
each headed by a live man or woman 
who does things. To our offices there 
come, daily, numerous inquiries for help, 
ranging from a request of a woman in 
a Florida town as to how she may keep 
pigs off the street, to a request from Dan- 
iel H. Burnham, the foremost city mak- 
ing expert of the world, for more in- 
formation on city plans than he has. 
(We nearly doubled his resources!) 

You ask what we have in prospect? 
We propose to make billboards a subject 
of proper restriction and taxation, and 
want eventually to bring about the prac- 
tical extinguishment of the billboard hor- 
ror. We are getting together informa- 
tion, judicial decisions and plans with 
which. as we are provided with funds, 
we will move on the country. Indeed, 
we are now moving, and there is much to 
show for what we are doing in the cam- 
paign against billboards. Our influence 
checked a $1000 a week proposition by 
the Coca Cola people to have the name of 


their stuff thrown on the face of the 
American Fall at Niagara by a search- 
light! 

Just now we are preparing a model 
billboard law, going as far as judicial 
decisions will permit, to be introduced 
within the next month in eight or ten 
states. We hope to get billboards in the 
big cities down to the condition they are 
in among European cities. We hope to 
clear railroad rights-of-way of their prox- 
imity. We hope to make it possible for 
one to open his eyes along a country 
road without being assailed by Cascarets 
or Bull Durham. 

We are fighting the smoke business, 
and we have now an authoritative pam- 
phlet on that subject. We join forces 
with all who are fighting this particular 
nuisance, and endeavor to make their 
efforts practical and not hysterical or 
confiscatory. We are now helping in 
the effort to stop the denudation of the 
White mountains. 

These are a few of the things we have 
done and are proposing to do. Inciden- 
tally, the debt which the association car- 
ries, or which, rather, is carried by the 
secretary and myself, represents the cost 
of the Niagara movement.” 

[Space will be given in Pupttc LipraRIEs 
to brief reports of any work accomplished by 
libraries in aiding local Civic improvement 
associations. ] 





The Ring of Power 


An old legend tells how a certain king 
was given a talismanic ring, which when 
worn by a man of courage gave him 
boundless power; but should his: spirits 
droop it would slip from his finger into 
the sea and leave him helpless. Lowell 
tells the tale as follows: 

To him the simple spell that knows 

The magic of the ring to sway, 

Fresh power with every impulse flows, 
And royal pursuivants are those 
Who fly his mandates to obey. 


But he who, with a slackened will, 
Dreams of things past or things to be, 
From him that power is slipping still, 
And drops, ere he suspect the ill, 
Into the inevitable sea. 
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Library Copyright League 

The Publishers’ Weekly of March 7 
contains a draft of a copyright bill, which 
is presumably the one which will be ad- 
vocated by the publishers and authors. 

The provision excepting foreign edi- 
tions of the works of American authors 
from those books allowed importation 
by libraries is omitted on account of the 
opposition of libraries and the advice of 
the Treasury Department. 

The bill, however, includes one clause 
which is suspicious. This clause reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 44. That each of the rights speci- 
fied in section 1 of this act shall be 
deemed a separate estate subject to as- 
signment, lease, license, gift, bequest, 
inheritance, descent or devolution. 

[The rights referred to are the ex- 
clusive right to print, reprint, publish, 
copy and vend the copyrighted work. ] 

If the publisher has the right to lease 
or license the right to vend the book, it 
means that he has this right and the 
ability to allow sale only by those who 
will agree to such conditions as the pub- 
lisher may dictate. It means that he is 
given the right to control the price. This 
provision is absent from the Currier and 
Smoot bills. 

I shall personally oppose before the 
committee the prohibition of importation 
by individuals. It is probable that there 
will be hearings this month. 

W. P. Cutter, Sec’y. 





Revision of A. L. A. Constitution 


A few extracts that seem of value 
are given here out of a number re- 
ceived in answer to a request for opin- 
ions. Others will be given later be- 
fore the Minnetonka meeting: 


Believing that I will not be misunderstood 
in this respect, I venture to suggest that, 
following the highly satisfactory rule in 
several other of the learned societies of the 
country, the association might do well to 
make its ex-presidents ex-officio members 
of the council, for so long as they con- 
tinue their membership in the association. 
This would not materially add to the size of 
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the council, and would assure to that body 
the fruits of the considerable experience in 
the management of the association’s affairs 
which each president in his time necessarily 
obtains; but which is now lost, except as 
the ex-president chances to be elected to 
the council. 

Recorder—It is at least worth consider- 
ing whether we any longer need a distinct 
officer of this sort. Why cannot the secre- 
tary arrange for preparing and _ publishing 
the record of each meeting? If he needs 
assistance for this purpose, it should, of 
course, be granted him; but why have two 
officers responsible for what are distinctly 
secretarial duties? R. G. TuHwarrtes. 


The important thing is to recognize that 
the association has grown to such a point 
that it needs a permanent headquarters and 
a concentration of all secretarial work, in 
the hands of one paid official, whose tenure 
of office should be as permanent as pos- 
sible. BERNARD C. STEINER. 


As I have seen the work of the associa- 
tion under the constitution, and as I have 
read it carefully several times, I have seen 
but little that seemed to need change and 
perhaps nothing that really demanded it. I 
should say, therefore, that unless the present 
constitution is actually hampering the work 
of the association—unless it is preventing 
the association from doing its legitimate 
work—do not revise. WuitttAm E. Henry. 





If a junior member of the association may 
say it without fear and trembling, is it not 
just possible that a trifling transfer of 
power from the council and executive board 
to the association, might stimulate interest 
among the majority in the serious problems 
that are now piled upon the long-suffering 
shoulders of our governing body? Too much 
paternalism is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of that sturdy spirit of independence 
and initiative that is the life-blood of every 
progressive body. LAwreNce J. Burpee. 


A serious evil is the preponderance at each 
conference of new, local membership. Vot- 
ing should be limited to those members who 
have joined -the association previous to Janu- 
ary I of the year in which the conference is 
held and whose dues for the current year 
are paid at least one month previous. 

By-laws, Sec. 3. Should be omitted with 
exception of the following: The president, 
vice-presidents and councilors shall not be 
eligible for the same position for two con- 
secutive terms. 

I believe I am correct in stating that the 
A. L. A. has no right to have a constitu- 
tion. It is chartered under Massachusetts 
law and in this state corporations have 
power tc adopt by-laws, not a constitution. 

GarDNER M. Jonss. 
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A. L. A. meeting at Minnetonka—As 
will be seen by the announcements 
elsewhere in these pages, preparations 
are being made for the success of the 
proposed A, L. A. meetings next sum- 
mer. As has been remarked before, this 
meeting will appeal especially to the 
librarians, trustees and others inter- 
ested in library work in the middle 
West, and all such should make a very 
special effort to be present. 

Librarians should urge their trustees 
to consider the value of meeting with 
other trustees having the same problems 
and perplexities to solve and hearing 
the general and special discussions of 
the things of interest to them as direct- 
ors of library extension. 

Librarians of Illinois are particularly 
requested to arrange for a general rally 
for the purpose of showing the other 
states that despite the lack of state aid 
in extension and the handicap of political 
selfishness the library spirit is not absent 
and that the hope of a better condition of 
affairs at no distant date is not dead. 


Resignation of Miss Haines—It will be a 
matter of regret to very many to learn 
that ill health has compelled Miss 
Haines, for the past 16 years managing 
editor of Library Journal, to resign her 


position. She has been far from well 
for some time and has had leave of 
absence for several months, which has. 
been spent in the Adirondacks. Medical 
advice was against her return to New 
York city or to office duties, and her 
resignation followed. 

Miss Haines has been unusually de- 
voted to the interests of her position 
and spent her entire personal and pro- 
fessional strength in the furtherance of 
her work. As recorder of the A. L. 


_A., as well as editor of the Library 


Journal, a great drain was made on her 
vital resources, which her frail consti- 
tution was unable to withstand. 

Her future heme is planned for Colo- 
rado, as more conducive to returning 
health. No doubt the many qualities 
of head and heart that surrounded her 
with friends in the scene of her former 
home and labors will make for her, like 
environment there. Mr Carnegie has 
accorded a pension of $100 a month to: 
Miss Haines in recognition of her ser- 
vices in library work, 


Library codperation— It is gratifying to- 
note that a suggestion made by Pustic 
LipraRiEs in a recent number (12:311) 
was included in the recommendations of- 
fered in and adopted by the California 
library association in its meeting last 
month at San Jose. 

It was to the effect that several li- 
braries in a community might combine 
and engage the services of an expert 
binder to supervise the work of binding 
in the several libraries interested. 

Another recommendation offered in 
the California meeting was to employ a 
competent cataloger to do the necessary 
work in that field for several small ad- 
jacent libraries, at a salary sufficient to 
secure a first-class cataloger, but which 
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would not bear heavily on any one li- 
brary. It might not be as easy to ad- 
just details in this as in the other recom- 
mendation and yet the idea has some- 
thing in it worth considering. 

In spirit and actual progress, Cali- 
fornia has taken a front place in library 
work and. affords Illinois, for instance, 
much room to count the things that 
ought to be done and are not done in 
this state, and for which there is no legit- 
imate excuse. 

A. L. A. Headquarters—One of the ques- 
tions under consideration by many of 
those having close at heart the greatest 
good to the greatest number at the least 
cost in the work of the A. L. A., is the 
question of headquarters. Present con- 
ditions are plain evidence that the mat- 
ter of establishing headquarters was, in 
a measure, premature and that much 
connected with its conduct afterward 
was ill-advised. But without going 
into any of these conditions or reasons 
therefor, it may safely be said that the 
question which the association is called 
upon now to decide, and which un- 
doubtedly will be decided at Minnetonka, 
is the future location and work of the 
headquarters. 

The Library Journal for February 
says: 

The question is not whether Chicago people 
want Chicago or New York people want 
New York, but where the headquarters will 
be of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, in accordance with the true spirit of the 
A. L. A. When the Council meets at Min- 
netonka it should have before it, not the 
“claims” of the several cities, but a careful, 
comparative statement of the facilities offered 
in each city and the service that could be 
done from that city to the maxmum number 


of librarians. The decision, in short, should 
be a patriotic and national, and not a per- 


sonal or local one, and in that spirit the 
whole question should be discussed. 

The point made in the above is be- 
yond dispute. 

While the decision in a matter of 
this kind, perhaps, will remain in the 
hands of a few of the association, there 
ought to be a movement among the 
whole body of librarians to establish 
the actual verdict in the matter. 

The places under discussion at present 
are New York, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
The questions to be determined in rela- 
tion to the locality of headquarters, are 
accessibility to the greatest number, 
facilities for extension, sources of help 
in the work done at headquarters, scope 
for the work that is delegated to it and 
cost of maintenance. On no_ other 
grounds should consideration be given 
to the matter. So far as Chicago is 
concerned, the situation would seem to 
indicate, in spite of some handicap, that 
the conditions can be met, and Pustic 
Lipraries takes the liberty of saying 
so, entirely free from any personal col- 
oring that locality might seem to give 
to its reasons. 

There is no question but that Chicago 
is nearest the majority of those for 
whose help, primarily, headquarters are 
to be maintained. If located on one 
side of the continent, this great body 
of libraries will have neither time nor 
means to reach what ought to be the 
fountain source of their greatest help. 
For this reason Chicago, in the great 
valley which is the center of library 
activity in the United States, seems to 
be the logical place to put the head- 
quarters of any association whose mem- 
bership reaches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 
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New things for old—[n the early days 
of library development in the United 
States ‘‘the founders of the faith,’ who 
were men and women of broad views, 
wide experience and sound judgment, 
considered carefully, discussed thor- 
oughly and unanimously agreed on the 
necessity for certain forms of record, 
certain lines of division of material and 
the value of uniformity in non-essential 
details for the users of libraries. It was 
further agreed among them that the all- 
important thing for libraries of all kinds 
was to put the right book in the hand of 
the right person at the right time. This 
could be done more easily and quickly by 
adopting, as far as possible, the forms of 
all kinds which had been agreed upon 
by competent persons, thus saving time 
and energy for more important work 
than that of devising another way of 
doing routine things, differing only in 
kind from established custom. 

Of late days there has grown up a 
disposition to rearrange, to change often 
for no perceptible reason except the 
change, and to use time, money and 
energy for doing things which have al- 
ready been well done in another and well- 
established way. It is needless to say 
that these changes are advocated largely 
by late-comers into the ranks who are 
not familiar with the history of library 
development and who are sometimes led 
to strike out in a new direction by a 
lack of understanding of what has been 
done already and why. 

There seems to be the unwise feel- 
ing that if something entirely new is 
not introduced it may be thought to be 
a sign that ideas are lacking. This is 
particularly true of librarians in new 
positions. 

A librarian went into a library of con- 
siderable size, well stocked with good 


books, but which, under its former ad- 
ministration, had reached only a smalf 
part of the population. Funds were 
scarce and the staff was far from or- 
ganized. Almost the first thing that was 
done was to displace the Newark charg- 
ing system, spend several hundred dollars 
for new material to install another one, 
with the librarian’s personal ideas run- 
ning through its workings. Of course, 
it confused and hampered both borrow- 
ers and attendants for some time and 
produced no additional results in book 
using afterward, but, worse than all, it 
lost the librarian the confidence of those 
who should and otherwise would have 
been a help to him. 

Another librarian, in a new situation, 
discarded the accession book, already in 
its fourth volume, and adopted in its 
stead a system of filing bills, receipts, 
partial entries and the like, keeping the 
information in several places in various 
stages of fulfillment, with no perceptible 
saving and in direct contradiction of the 
best business ideas of the day. 

Recently the writer heard a man who 
has come lately into library work, calf 
the two standard systems of classifica- 
tion “idiotic hieroglyphics’” and boast 
that he had almost completed “a way of 
fixing books,” that will displace all other 
systems. 

These things emphasize the words of 
Scott that “when one has not a good rea- 
son for doing a thing he has one good 
reason for not doing it.” There is so very 
much to do actually in library work that 
there is no time to waste on experiment- 
ing along new lines, unless the end to be 
accomplished is really worth what will 
be required in time, money, disarrange- 
ment, mental energy and often incon- 
venient lack of useful uniformity in meet- 
ing it. 
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Library Reading Course 


The fact that the books which were 
recommended for purchase in the begin- 
ning of this reading course have gone 
“out of print” quickly, is in one way, 
rather a satisfactory showing. But, on 
the other hand, such a condition of 
affairs interrupts progress and compels a 
change of plan, and it is to be regretted 
that it was not foreseen when the work 
began. 

But an extract from a letter of a li- 
brary worker of recognized ability points 
out a lach and a means of supplying it 
that makes less needful that a wider field 
in technical material should be gleaned. 
The writer referred to says: 

One point that I am trying to em- 
phasize as I go about is that every 
librarian should read and heed the things 
that appear in library literature. I find 
librarians wholly lacking in keeping up 
with the things that are provided for 
them in Pustic Liprartes, Library Jour- 
nal, state bulletins, A. L. A. Book-list, 
etc. I wonder why it is that they do not 
immediately follow up many of the 
things that are suggested every month 
in all these periodicals? Perhaps they 
are always waiting for a more convenient 
time. I am thinking especially of the 
column Interesting things in print in 
every number of Pusric Liprartes. If 
librarians in reading this through would 
immediately send for the things men- 
tioned, they would find their libraries 
growing in many useful ways. Just at 
present this lack in our librarians is so 
strongly before me that I do not seem 
to be able to think of other things to 
point out to them. Do bring this out in 
the reading course, if possible. 

In referring to the needs of librarians 
for better and wider knowledge of the 
things with which they are dealing in 
their daily work, another writer of equal 
merit says: 

What the average inexperienced li- 
brarian, or the librarians of very small 
libraries need most to know is literature 
itself. We can’t expect an intimate ac- 
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quaintance with all the classics, but we 
should all know the best of them by 
name, at any rate. Comparatively little 
study of American, English, French, 
German, Latin and Greek literature 
primers give us a certain familiarity with 
classical authors and classical titles and 
would save us from replying glibly to the 
inquirer for The Phedo that, “It has 
been advertised, but is not published 
yet’—as happened lately. 


Reading for April 
Theme—Selecting books 

Lest we forget, H. L. Koopman. See p. 
117-120 of this number and continuation. 

Some book-buying, Purd B. Wright. See 
p. 120-123 of this number and continuation. 

Fitting the library to its owners, Library 
Primer, p. 39-45. 

Current aids in book selection, Beatrice 
Winser. Pusric Lrprarigs, 10:263-267. Pub- 
lished also as A. A. bulletin on book- 
buying, No. 17, and in pamphlet form by 
N. J. library association. 

The preface to A. L. A. catalog has valu- 
able practical information relating to book 
selection. 

Librarians should add the Dial to their 
list of things which must be read regu- 
larly. Its editorials, reviews and com- 
munications are particularly good, The 
spirit of its literary criticism is whole- 
some and sane and librarians will find 
this spirit helpful in acquiring a proper 
sense of the evaluation of literature. 

Librarians will do well to add to their 
personal collection of library literature 
the reprint of the address of Henry R. 
Tedder, read before the Library asso- 
ciation at Glasgcw last September. His 
subject was The librarian in relation 
to books. - He treats the subject in a 
most interesting and suggestively help- 
ful way under three heads: The han- 
dling of books; The looking at books; 
The reading of books. 

It is significant that librarians of ex- 
perience on all sides are beginning to 
urge anew a fuller and clearer knowl- 
edge of the contents of literature on 
the part of librarians in general. Mr 
Tedder’s address is a_ contribution 
toward this end. 
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American Library Institute 
Proceedings of first meeting 


There were:18 members of the A. L. I. 
who responded to the call of the secre- 
tary for a meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 12-13. 

The questions for discussion were: 

(1). Except in the administration of 
a few of the great storehouse libraries of 
the country, have we not reached a time 
when the most pressing duty and respon- 
sibility of the librarian is that of selec- 
tion and rejection? And if yes, what 
general principles underlie this work? 

(2). Ought not libraries of a certain 
grade to be created permanent deposi- 
tories of public documents issued by the 
general government—to insure complete- 
ness of collections and most efficient ad- 
ministration of the same? 

The meetings were kept entirely in- 
formal and were full of interest and en- 
joyment. The discussion took such a 
range and tone as has not been possible 
in the heterogeneous assemblages of the 
A. L. A. for many years. 

The consideration of the first question 
showed three different lines of thought. 
Those who considered it in relation to 
the current additions by purchase to the 
library thought that there was an obliga- 
tion not only to choose but to reject 
according to the best judgment of those 
charged with putting books in the library, 
Others considered the question as apply- 
ing to gifts offered by any and every 
source. Still others discussed it as mean- 
ing elimination of certain material already 
on hand. This last discussion showed a 
feeling that though the question might 
not be an all-important one, yet it re- 
quired careful consideration on the part 
of every library. 

It was shown, too, that all these points 
apply differently in various libraries, the 
special library being freer to act accord- 
ing to its own views than is the average 
public library, large or small. 

In discussing the second question so 
much that was said seemed to be the 
feeling and experience common to all 
present, that a memorial was prepared, 


signed by most of those present, which 
is to be sent to the members of the Con- 
gressional committees on public print- 
ings. The substance of the memorial is 


as follows: 


Your attention is respectfully called to 
the fact that without continuity and reason- 
able completeness, on given lines at least, 
the value of a collection of public docu- 
ments is seriously impaired, even if not en- 
tirely destroyed. 

That under present interpretation of the 
statute covering the designation of deposi- 
tories, changes in such designation may be 
made from Congress to Congress; thus per- 
mitting the possibility of broken sets in the 
various congressional districts—sets which 
would thus become of little value. 

That this status is peculiarly undesirable 
because both the reading public and librari- 
ans are just beginning to understand the 
value of public documents and to devise 
efficient methods for making this value avail- 
able. 

We therefore ask you to consider some 
amendment to the present statute covering 
the designation of public depositories by 
which, on its own request and for cause 
shown, any present depository may be placed 
on a permanent list; and any library open 
freely to the public and situated in a city 
of (say) 25,000 population and upwards, not 
now designated as a depository, may, upon 
its own request and for cause shown, be 
placed upon the same list. 

Because of the recognized value of public 
documents in the study of civics, political 
history, economics and sociology, we suggest 
that provision be made whereby any col- 
lege or university which attains (say) at 
least the educational standards established 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the advance- 
ment of teaching, may, upon its own re- 
quest, be placed on the list of permanent 
depositories. The Carnegie Foundation is 
mentioned because it is now generally recog- 
nized as the most acceptable and powerful 
authority on standardizing higher education 
in the United States. 

There should also be such appropriations 
as will secure the appointment and service 
of a suitable representative of the depart- 
ment of public printing, to make personal 
and efficient the present statutory provision 
for the investigation and regulation of all 
public depositories. Such a_ representation 
would largely increase the use and value of 
all collections of public documents. 


Everyone present expressed himself as 
greatly enjoying the meeting and as re- 
ceiving definite aid from the discussions.. 

The following were in the meetings: 
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E. Bostwick, president of the 


Arthur 
A. L, A. 
Henry J. Carr, librarian of Public library, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Dr‘James H. Canfield, librarian of Colum- 
bia university. 

John Thomson, Free library of Philadel- 
phia. 

Henry M. Utley, Public library, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wm. I. Fletcher, librarian, Amherst col- 
1 


ege. 
Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn public library. 
Wm. C. Lane, Harvard college library. 

C. W. Andrews, John Crerar library. 
John Cotton Dana, Public library, Newark, 


Dr Herbert Putnam, librarian, Library of 
Congress. 


Bernard C. Steiner, librarian, Enoch 
Pratt free library of Baltimore City. 
Mrs Theresa W. Elmendorf, Public li- 


brary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alice B. Kroeger, Drexel institute library. 

Charles H. Gould, McGill university _li- 
brary, Montreal. 

Thorwald Solberg, Copyright office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs Salome C. Fairchild, New York City. 

The Institute voted a permanent or- 
ganization and recommended 16 names 
for membership. 

Under the provisions of section 2 of 
the constitution of the Institute, the fol- 
lowing classification of present fellows 
was made (by lot), the respective terms 
to date from Jan. 1, 1908: 


One year—Dewey, Gould, Miss Haines, 
Richardson, Solberg. 

Two years—Andrews, Brigham, Little, 
Peoples, Spofford. 

Thiee years—Bowker, Crunden, Dana, 
Miss Stearns, Whitney. 

Four years—Mrs Elmendorf, Hill, Mrs 
Howland, Putman, Steiner. 

Five years—Anderson, Miss Countryman, 


Miss Doren, Miss Hewins, Miss Sharp. 
Six years—Brett, Hopkins, Thwaites, Utley, 
Wellman. 
Seven years—Bain, Billings, Canfield, Miss 
Plummer, Thomson. 





Eight years—Miss Ahern, Mrs_ Fairchild, 
Fletcher, Miss Kroeger, Lane. 

Nine years—Foster, Miss  Hazeltine, 
Hodges, Jones, Larned. 

Ten years—Bostwick, Carr, Green, Iles, 
Soule. 


The next meeting of the Institute will 
be held two days preceding that of the 
A. L. A. for 1908, and at the same 
place. 
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American Library Association 


Tentative schedule of Minnetonka program 
Friday, June 26 


Afternoon Minnesota library association 
Evening South Dakota library association 
American association of law li- 
braries 
Executive Board 
Saturday, June 27 
Forenoon Council 
Children’s librarians’ section 
Afternoon First general session 
Evening Reception by local committee 
Western Reserve library school 
ass’n 
Monday, June 29 
Forenoon Second general session 
Afternoon National association of state li- 
braries 
Children’s librarians’ section 
Evening Trustees’ section 


New York state library school 
ass’n 
Illinois state library school ass’n 
Tuesday, June 30 
Forenoon and Afternoon—Twin City day 


Evening League of library commissions 
Pratt institute library school 
ass’n 
Drexel institute library school 
ass’n 

Wednesday, July 1 

Forenoon National association of state li- 
braries 
Catalog section (large libraries) 
Election of officers 
Council 

Afternoon Third general session 

Evening College and reference section 
League of library commissions 
American association of law li- 
braries 

Thursday, July 2 

Forenoon Catalog section (small libraries) 
College and reference seciion 
Council 

Afternoon Fourth general session 


The Tonka Bay hotel, Tonka Bay, 
Minn., has been chosen in which to hold 
the meetings during the week June 26 to 
July 3. It is 20 miles from Minneapolis, 
30 miles from St Paul and directly con- 
nected with both cities. The local com- 
mittee assures ample accommodations at 
the usual conference rates either in the 
hotel or in cottages immediately around 
it. All rooming will be done by the local 
committee and not by the hotel. 

The local committee having charge of 
all arrangements for the conference is as 
follows: Chairman, J. T. Gerould, Clara 
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I’. Baldwin, Gratia Countryman, Minne- 
apolis; Mrs H. J. McCaine, St Paul. 

The post conference trip will likely in- 
clude a visit to Duluth and to the copper 
country, spending one day in Hough- 
ton and one in Calumet. The trip will be 
continued then to Mackinac Island, where 
the party will break up, those from the 
East returning by boat to Detroit, Cleve- 
land or Buffalo and others returning to 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 

F. W. Faxon, chairman of the travel 
committee, has made the journey over 
the route proposed, and sends the fol- 
lowing details: 

Post Conference Information 


These plans are proposed for those 
attending the Minnetonka lake confer- 
ence, 

Leech Lake and the wilds of Minnetonka 
—If 25 or more make applications a 
personally conducted party will spend 
10 days on a trip to Leech Lake and 
region thereabouts. Leech Lake is 
seven and one-half hours by train from 
Minneapolis. It has a broken shore of 
over 500 miles and is one of Minnesota's 
most attractive lakes. There is a large 
Indian reservation which can be easily 
visited. Glengarry is the name of a 
club house surrounded by a number of 
cottages on a point of land extending 
out into the lake. Under the same man- 
agement as the ciub house is a house boat 
with 12 staterooms, accommodating 
about 25 persons. This boat makes a 
nine-day cruise of the lake, visiting the 
many bays and even going up into the 
rivers, anchoring nightly in a different 
place, thus giving constant change of 
scenery. Persons staying at the club 
house can explore the lake in gasoline 
launches. There is excellent fishing. 
The cost of this trip for those staying 
at the club house will be about $30; for 
the house boat party about $35. The 
first 25 applicants only can be booked 
for the house boat. Applications should 
be made to H. W. Wilson, chairman 
A. L. A. local transportation commit- 
tee, Minneapolis. He will supply cir- 


culars and all further particulars to all 
who write to him, 

Yellowstone Park— A trip to Yellow- 
stone Park can be made from Minne- 
apolis in nine days, of which five an@ 
one-half are taken up by the coaching 
trip in the park, a stop being made each 
night at a different one of the delight- 
ful park hotels. This trip from Minne- 
apolis to Minneapolis, including every- 
thing—transportation, Pullman coaches, 
hotels and meals—will cost about $104. 

Duluth, the copper country and great lakes 
—This trip will be taken as a part of the 
return journey for all those from east- 
ern and central points, and it is hoped 
that many from the West will make the 
trip with this party to Mackinac Island, 
returning thence to Minneapolis. The 
lake steamer connects with railroads at 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

This will be a nine days’ trip, leaving 
Minnetonka Lake on the morning of 
July 3 and spending a day and a night 
at Duluth, which is at the head of Lake 
Superior and one of the notable cities 
of the country. Here the famous 
“Boulevard Drive” and probably a boat 
excursion will be taken. From Duluth 
the party will spend two and one-half 
days in “the copper country” of north- 
ern Michigan, seeing at Calumet the 
famous Calumet and Hecla mines and 
their rock and shaft houses and ma- 
chinery. A trip to Lake Linden and 
Dollar Bay will show the stamp mills 
and smelters, as well as the copper roll- 
ing mills. The Calumet and Hecla li- 
brary will be visited and a gala day is 
promised by our Calumet friends. A 
day will be spent at Houghton, Mich., 
where the Michigan college of mines is 
located, and we are promised a visit to a 
mine and an opportunity to see the no- 
table collection of minerals at the college, 
as well as the models of many of the 
nearby mines, 

Should this party number 75 or more 
Marquette will be visited, where the 
beautiful shores of Lake Superior and 
the “Painted rocks” are well worth see- 
ing. On July 8 one of the largest and 
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finest of the lake steamers will be taken 
at Houghton for the wonderful voyage 
through the Great Lakes, with stops at 
the “Soo,” where the enormous locks are 
among the wonders of the world. At 
Mackinac Island, beautiful and historic, 
between Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
the party will split, those persons going 
to Chicago spending the night at the 
hotel on the island and proceeding by 
another steamer the next morning. The 
eastern party will continue in the origi- 
nal steamer after a stay of a few hours 
and a ride about the island. Buffalo 
will be reached in the early morning, 
July 11, so that Niagara Falls may be 
visited by any that desire. 

It is intended to make this nine-day 
trip a personally conducted one, the to- 
tal expense, including transportation on 
railroads and steamers, Pullman berths, 
staterooms, hotels, meals, rides, trans- 
fers of party and baggage—in short, 
everything but souvenirs—will be for the 
nine days about $55 to Buffalo, $52 to 
Chicago, $47 to Detroit, $50 to Cleve- 
land, 

The approximate cost of railroad 
tickets, Pullman berths and meals re- 
turning from Minnetonka . Lake by 
quickest route to the above points 
would be about $29 to Buffalo, $10 to 
Chicago, $21 to Detroit, $24 to Cleve- 
land. Therefore, the actual cost of the 
Post conference lake and copper country 
trip would really be the difference be- 
tween these two amounts. The cost of 
the lake trip will be less than+above 
estimated if a party of 100 or more take 
the trip and it is possible that some re- 
duction may be made on account of the 
A. L. A. meeting which would further 
reduce the above figures. It should be 
remembered, however, that the present 
regular railroad rates are practically 
what the former fare and one-third con- 
cession gave us. 

To estimate the entire expense of at- 
tending conference and returning with 
this lake party add the estimated cost 
of lake trip as above to one-way rail 
fare from your home to Minneapolis 
and then add fare from nearest lake 
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point that the steamer touches to your 
home. 

Application for this trip should be 
made as early as possible and not later 
than July 1 (as lake steamer staterooms 
will be gone after that date) to Fred- 
erick W. Faxon, chairman Travel com- 
mittee, 83 Francis st., Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. He expect’ to conduct this party 
himself. Detailed information will be 
given in the May Bulletin, but prelim- 
inary applications should be made now. 


Executive board action 
Committee changes 


Elizabeth Griffin, supervisor of book- 
binding in the Cleveland public library, 
has been appointed to membership on the 
committee on bookbindings and book- 
papers, to take the place of W. P. Cut- 
ter, resigned. 

Purd B. Wright of the St Joseph 
(Mo.) public library has been appointed 
to membership on the committee on fed- 
eral and state relations, to take the place 
of R. R. Bowker, resigned. 

C. H. Brown of the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, has been named as addi- 
tional member of the travel committee. 

Exchange of bulletin 


The secretary was authorized to send 
the A. L. A. Bulletin regularly as an ex- 
change to a list of 16 library journals in 
the United States and Europe. 

Report of delegate to Library Association 


Report of J. C. M. Hanson, accredited 
representative of the A. L. A. to the an- 
nual meeting of the Library Association 
at Glasgow, was submitted and accepted. 
It appears in full in the Bulletin for 
March and is chiefly devoted to his work 
with the British catalog rules committee. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr, Sec’y. 
A. L. A. Publishing Board 

The A. L. A. publishing board held a 
meeting in Boston February 12-13. 
Gardner M. Jones was appointed treas- 
urer to succeed C. C. Soule, a member 
of the board and treasurer since Igor. 

In reference to the A. L. A. booklist, it 
was decided to omit from it hereafter all 
special lists and all matter not strictly 
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pertaining to current record. The book- 
list will include many books heretofore 
omitted because of cost, technical nature, 
or for other reasons considered unsuit- 
able for a small library. The expansive 
classification numbers will also be omit- 


ted. 
New Undertakings 


A collection of views and plans of 
library buildings, approved by the League 
of library commissions, and edited with 
text by Cornelia Marvin of the Oregon 
library commission, will soon be pub- 
lished. Price $1.25, with a discount of 
40 per cent for 25 or more copies on 
orders received from libraries, library 
schools or state library commissions. 

It has been decided to print an index 
to fairy tales. Librarians interested are 
asked to communicate with Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, Public library, Buffalo. N- Y., 
who has charge of this work. 

A new edition of the Kroeger guide to 
reference books will be issued in the fall. 

The Publishing board has various 
other projects under discussion which 
will be carried out in the near future, 
cards for photographic reprints, music, 
French and Italian lists and Mrs Fair- 
child’s Book tests. 

These tests have been used in mimeo- 
graph form and have proved so useful in 
training students that it seemed worth 
while to make these available for other 
schools. The tests would also be useful 
to every librarian to place in the hands 
of the book committee or of those who 
read and recommend books for purchase. 
The price will not exceed 25 cents. 

j. C. M. Hanson, chairman of the 
Catalog rules committee, has lately sent 
to the Board copy for the A. L. A. cata- 
log rules. It is expected that these will 
be printed and ready for distribution in 
time for the Minnetonka meeting. 

The preparation of copy for the print- 
ing of the A. L. A. subject headings will 
begin shortly. Any further suggestions 


in regard to this should be sent at once 
to 34 Newbury st., if they are to be con- 
sidered. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild of New 
York gave four lectures to the class in 
March. Her subjects were Principles 
of book selection, Selection of books in 
biography, Presidents of the A. L. A., 
and Outline of the library movement. 
The pleasure and profit of these delight- 
ful lectures were shared by an audience 
which consisted of members of the staff, 
librarians of local libraries and a few 
other invited guests. 

Annie Pierrepont Angier, a student in 
the library school, died at her home in 
Atlanta, February 20, after a short illness 
of pneumonia. 

Librarians 

Susan Lancaster, of the class of 1907, 
has been engaged to organize the library 
of the State normal school at Jackson- 
ville, Ala. 

Eva Wrigley has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Public library of Talla- 
dega, Ala. 
Jutta T. Ranxry, Director. 

Drexel institute 


Frances J. Olcott, director of the 
Training school for children’s librarians 
in the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
visited the school on February 14. She 
spoke to the students on the work with 
children in the Carnegie library. After 
the talk there was an informal tea in 
the class room. 

Edith Smith, children’s librarian at 
the Apprentices’ library, gave a talk be- 
fore the class on February 20. Her sub- 
ject was story telling to children. Some 
of the students are telling stories to chil- 
dren in settlements and guilds in connec- 
tion with their work in the school. 

Practical work in the Free library of 
Philadelphia is now a feature of the sec- 
ond term. Each student spends an after- 
noon a week in one of the branches of the 
Free library. The experience which they 
get in seeing the workings of a large 
circulating library is of great benefit to 
them. They also have the opportunity 
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to work in the children’s department of 
the Apprentices’ library. 

A course of lectures on reference 
work, given by Miss Kroeger once a 
week, is attended by more than 4o as- 
sistants from the Free library, the Uni- 
versity library and the Apprentices’ 
library. 

Edith Fulton, class of ’o5, has been 
appointed cataloger in the Free library 
of Philadelphia. 

Sara L. Young, class of ’06, has re- 
signed from the State library of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to become a cataloger in the 
Public library of Cleveland, O. 

Florence B. Custer, class of ’07, has 
been appointed to make a card catalog 
for the Carnegie library of Lansing, 
Mich. 

Mary P. Farr, class of ’95, has com- 
pleted the work of reorganizing the Pub- 
lic library of Zanesville, O., and will go 
on April 1 to organize the Public library 
of Hillsdale, Mich. 

Margaret Clark Smith, class of ’03, 
was married on December 25 to Walton 
Kirk Brainerd of Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mrs Mary E. Daigh, class of ’06, has 
been appointed librarian of the Carnegie 
library, Connellsville, Pa. 

May E. Pearson, class of ’06, has been 
appointed cataloger in the State library, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Atice B. Kroecer, Director. 


New York state library 


The school was well represented at 
the annual meeting of the California 
state library association at San Jose 
February 17-21. The following 11 out 
of 18 or more former students now 
engaged in library work in the Golden 
State were present and dined together: 

Eva S. Champlin, ’91; Edith M. 
Coulter, ’07; Anna K. Fossler, ’00; Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, ’03; John E. Goodwin, 
05; Alice N. Hays, ’o1; Helen Lathrop, 
07; Mabel E. Prentiss, Summer school, 
04; Julia Steffa, 07; Mary L. Sutliff, 
793: Mrs Alice G. Whitbeck, ’o4. 

The twenty-first annual report cover- 
ing the school year 1906-7, and printed 
separately as usual, shows a larger at- 
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tendance than in any previous year since 
the school was founded in 1887: 44 stu- 
dents in the winter school, 39 in the sum- 
mer school, and 8 members of the staff 
of the New York State library, a total 
of g1 persons, have been enrolled. 

The degree of B.L.S. was conferred 
upon 25 students who completed the two 
years’ course of study, and the degree 
of M.L.S. upon two graduates of the 
class of 1892. 

The summer session held in 1907 for 
the first time in two years and planned 
with special reference to the librarians 
of small libraries in New York state 
was the largest ever held. 

The course of study in the winter 
school was strengthened by the introduc- 
tion of new courses in library adminis- 
tration and government documents, and 
provision was made for additional prac- 
tice work in other libraries and in book- 
binding. 

The demand from all parts of the 
country for the graduates of this school, 
especially for men who have been trained 
for library work, is greater than ever be- 
fore, and is a gratifying testimony to its 
work and reputation. 

J. I. Wyer, jr. 
Chautauqua 


The eighth annual session of the 
Chautauqua summer library school will 
be held July 4-August 14. _The course 
of study is general and is designed for 
those who cannot leave their work for 
the extended course offered in regular 
library schools, but who can get leave of 
absence for six weeks of study during 
the summer months. This course is 
especially planned to accomplish the 
most possible in six weeks, each requir- 
ing 40 hours of study. Lectures and 
instruction will deal with every phase of 
library work. The Chautauqua and 
neighboring libraries give the st&dents 
practical work under the direction of 
their instructors. Practice work is care- 
fully revised. Visits are made to Buf- 
falo and cther places of interest and 
benefit to library workers. 

Dr Melvil Dewey will be general di- 
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rector of the school. Mary E. Downey, 
librarian of the Public library of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, will be resident director, 
with Sabra W. Vought, librarian of the 
University of Tennessee and Alice E. 
Sanborn, librarian of Wells college, as 
instructors. 

The work of the staff will be supple- 
mented by special lectures from time 
to time and by Library week, July 13- 
19, one of the leading features of the 
regular Chautauqua program, which of- 
fers, during the whole six weeks of 
the school, a series of lectures, concerts, 
readings, discussions and other enter- 
tainments and facilities that have made 
a reputation elsewhere unequaled. Many 
of the great leaders of American 
thought speak from its platform and not 
a few of the strongest men of other 
countries. The whole atmosphere of the 
place cannot be surpassed as a six weeks’ 
home for the average librarian or assist- 
ant who comes from the smaller places 
and who will profit greatly by this 
unique Chautauqua life. 

The object of the course is to help 
librarianship. It is open only to those 
who are already engaged in library 
work or have definite appointment to 
library positions. The class is limited 
to the number that can be given satis- 
factory instruction and _ supervision. 
Early application should be made to 
Mary E. Downey, Public library, Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 

Chautauqua has each summer special 
railway rates, with facilities for travel 
that make it easy of access from all 
parts of the country. It has unusual 
provision for satisfactory board and 
rooms at very moderate cost. It has a 
delightful climate and remarkable nat- 
ural attractions which have been won- 
derfully supplemented by 34 years of 
constant development since the Chau- 
tauqua institution was founded in 1874. 





A Library School Conference 


A meeting of representatives from 
library schools was held in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb. 11, 1908. The following 


persons were present: Miss Plummer, 
director of Pratt institute library school ; 
Miss Kroeger, director of the Carnegie 
training school for children’s librarians; 
Miss Wiggin, of Simmons college library 
school; Mrs Sibley, director of the Syra- 
cuse university library school, and Mr 
Legler, director of the Wisconsin library 
school. Miss Plummer acted as chair- 
man. 

A letter from Mr Brett of Cleveland 
was read, stating that a circuit for library 
school lecturers seems hardly practicable. 

The matter of a topic for a paper and 
of a speaker for the A. L. A. program 
at Minnetonka was discussed. It was 
finally decided that the A. L. A. be re- 
quested to assign a place on the general 
program to a library school subject and 
that this subject be a symposium on the 
evolution of the library school curricu- 
lum, the writers and speakers to be ap- 
pointed by the directors of the three 
older schools, New York, Pratt and 
Drexel, and the Carnegie school at Pitts- 
burgh. 

In discussing the subject of uniform 
terminology in library school reports and 
publications, Miss Kroeger said that she 
had in preparation a glossary which al- 
ready has several thousand definitions. 

A committee was appointed to consider 
the question of uniform terminology. As 
the reports of the schools are made at 
present there is no way of comparing 
the work of the different schools fairly, 
because they call things by different 
names. 

On the subject of library text-books, 
Miss Kroeger said: The few books we 
have are out of date. We need books 
to which students may be referred. On 
the subject of charging systems, for ex- 
ample, there is nothing since the article in 
the World’s Fair papers. We need 
something of that sort brought up to 
date. Miss Kroeger suggested a dic- 
tionary of library economy, in which dif- 
ferent subjects could be treated by 
different persons; one could treat ac- 
cessioning, another loan systems, another 
cataloging, and so on. The only text- 
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books we have in America, she said, are 
suited to the needs of small libraries. 
We do not want to limit books to small 
libraries. Look at the books they get 
out over in England! We owe it to the 
profession to put these things in book 
form. Personal instruction is so abso- 
lutely essential, there would be no dan- 
ger that such books would encourage 
new schools starting up over the coun- 
try. 

A motion was carried requesting the 
Publishing Board to take under consid- 
eration the publication of a manual of 
library economy, to be prepared by the 
Library school round-table and to ap- 
point an editor-in-chief. 

In discussing a simplified code of cata- 
loging rules, Miss Kroeger described the 
work she had on hand along this line, 
urging library schools to agree with what 
is to be put into this code, because the 
Library of Congress rules are impossible 
for small libraries. 

In regard to Miss Crawford’s investi- 
gation concerning alphabeting, it was 
agreed that the investigation was much 
needed and that this should be one of the 
matters taken up at the Minnetonka 
meeting. 





Post Card Fine Notices 


Number 148 of the general rules is- 
sued by the Post Office department reads 
as follows: A postal or post card with 
a statement of account written thereon 
may be transmitted in the mails when it 
does not bear anything reflecting in- 
juriously upon the conduct or character 
of another, or a threat of any kind, or 
any other matter forbidden by law. The 
department does not hold the usual legal 
notices sent out by tax collectors that 
tax is due, or about to become due, writ- 
ten or printed upon postal cards, to be 
unmailable. 

It is important that notices sent out 
by libraries should conform to this rule. 

While only those who are supersensi- 
tive have found fault with the ordinary 
overdue notices, still they are sufficiently 
numerous to give some concern. 


Library Meetings 

Chicago— The regular meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held February 
13, the speaker of the evening being 
N. D. C. Hodges of the Cincinnat. 
public library. His subject was, One 
public library as I know it. It is to 
be regretted that more did not have 
the opportunity of enjoying the treat. 

Mr Hodges briefly sketched the early 
history of the Library society of Cin- 
cinnati, some of the books of which 
are still left on the shelves. He then 
told more fully of the work of the last 
eight years. | 

With the aid of the stereopticon he 
told of different departments of the 
work in a most instructive and inter- 
esting manner. 

He said he wished to teach the doc- 
trine of play as well as work, but ex- 
plained how play might be used to ad- 
vantage by taking pictures to be used 
in the children’s hour. To illustrate 
this he showed on the screen some 
beautiful views taken in Germany that 
were used in teaching the children of 
that country. The numerous pictures 
showing the children gathered in large 
numbers in their special rooms would 
indicate their appretiation of the facilt- 
ties offered. 

The work for the blind and all it had 
led to was most interesting as show- 
ing the possibilities of help for these 
unfortunate ones. 


The regular meeting of the Chicago 
library club-was held Thursday evening, 
March 12, at the Chicago public library. 

The address of the evening was given 
by John Vance Cheney of the New- 
berry library, on Some early American 
poets. 

Mr Cheney said we should read a 
little English literature every day, be- 
cause of its richness. We should read 
the American literature because it is 
similar and yet on somewhat different 
lines from the English. The literature 
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of every country reveals the history of 
that country. 

The early American poets followed 
the English spirit, and in fact we could 
hardly call the early writings American, 
for each locality was antagonistic to 
every other, as New York was purely 
commercial, Boston and Philadelphia 
each religious, but differing from each 
other. 

He then spoke of some of the little- 
known poets of colonial times, and read 
extracts from their writings which gave 
an idea of those times. They all showed 
the English method, but when the In- 
dian was their subject they began to 
have more the spirit of the soil. 

The lecture was most interesting and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Emity M. Witcoxson, Sec’y pro tem. 


Connecticut— The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut library association was 
held at the Public library, Bristol, on 
Feb. 5, 1908. C. L. Wooding was both 
presiding officer and host. His cordial 
welcome to their new library building 
was warmly seconded by Judge Epa- 
phroditus Peck, secretary of the library’s 
board of directors. Judge Peck also 
gave a history of the library movement 
in Bristol leading up to the erection of 
the present beautiful building which rep- 
resents the general effort and interest 
of Bristol’s citizens, since the funds for 
its erection were all raised by them. 

After the routfne business was dis- 
posed of a paper was read by Alice T. 
Cummings of the Hartford public li- 
brary on the Delivery desk. She had 
secured forms and rules used in con- 
nection with the delivery desk ‘from 
about 15 libraries and gave the usages 
of these libraries in different lines of the 
work. These comparisons were helpful 
and suggestive. She spoke of the in- 


creased liberality which a number of 
libraries report in the number of books 
lent at a time. One novel, a recent mag- 
azine and any reasonable number of non- 
fiction are given to one borrower at a 
time in some libraries, and non-fiction 
may be renewed as many times as de- 
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sired, subject to call. . Others charge 
non-fiction for four weeks when taken. 
It is customary to grant vacation priv- 
ileges with the right of recall reserved. 
Duplicate pay collections are reported as 
helping to solve satisfactorily the prob- 
lem of furnishing enough fiction to meet 
the popular demand. The desk attend- 
ant should show interest in a person's 
requests and judgment in the kind of 
books offered. Tact, courtesy, self-con- 
trol, patience, a sense of humor, punctu- 
ality and accuracy were a few of the 
virtues mentioned as necessary in a 
desk attendant. 

The paper was followed by questions 
and a discussion of the subjects intro- 
duced in it. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Ozora 
S. Davis of New Britain gave an il- 
luminating address on Some studies in 
Dante’s purgatory. He spoke of the 
difficulty of reading Dante because of 
its crowded references to history, its 
inverted rendering and obsolete terms. 
He said: “Begin by skipping obscuri- 
ties; read for the story.” The Temple 
edition of the Divine comedy he recom- 
mended as a good one, giving as it does _ 
both the Italian and English. Read the 
canto introductions of this edition first. 
You will then have an outline of the 
work. Norton’s is the most perfect 
prose translation. 

The Purgatory has an eternal sig- 
nificance. Dante’s ascent of the holy 
mount symbolizes the soul’s climb ta 
God and holiness. The quest of the 
soul is freedom. To be purified is to be 
free. Persistent resolution only will an- 
swer in the stern climb of the soul. “Go 
thou ever on and going, listen.”” The 
way of progress is upward and cease- 
less purification. The law of the ascent 
is that the beginning is hard and later 
it grows easier; diminishing difficulties, 
increasing power. The problem is to 
make voluntary virtues, involuntary ; the 
object, to do what God would have us 
do with freedom and joy. In his ascent 
of the mountain Dante acquires the 
seven great virtues and is freed from 
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the seven mortal sins, until at last he is 
crowned master. over himself. 

' The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Charles 
L. Wooding, Bristol; vice-presidents, 
Mrs C. H. Bissell, Southington; Miss 
C. M. Acton, Saybrook; Rev. F. W. 
Harriman, Windsor; Gen. W. A. Aiken, 
Norwich; Ida Spurr, Falls Village; A. 
C. Bates, East Granby; secretary, Grace 
A. Child, Derby; treasurer, Jessie W. 
Hayden, East Hartford. 

State Librarian George Godard of 
Hartford followed with a report of the 
committee on Connecticut bibliography 
for the preceding year. The several 
cards ‘received from different libraries 
have been deposited in the Pequot li- 
brary. The Yale university library is 
copying some of its cards for books on 
Connecticut and intends contributing to 
the bibliographical collection the ones 
from which the copy is made. 

A paper by W. P. Cutter on selection 
of technical books was full of interest. 
(See P. L. 13:86.) 

Mr Cutter’s paper was followed by 
William N. C. Carlton of Trinity col- 
lege library, Hartford, on Reorganizing 
a library after damage by fire, a de- 
scription of the fire which visited Trinity 
college library in May, 1907. 

Mr Cutter spoke of the contemplated 


changes in the copyright law. A mo- 
tion was carried as follows: 
Resolved, The Connecticut library 


association protests against any legisla- 
tion abridging the privileges of import- 
ing books enjoyed by libraries under 
the existing law. 

Grace A. Cuirp, Sec’y. 

Massachusetts—-The Southern Wor- 
cester library club met on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 3, in the Ashland public 
library. Representatives were present 
from the libraries of Waltham, Wor- 
‘cester, Bellingham, Upton, Whitinsville, 
Hopedale, Milford, Westboro, Hopkinton 
and Ashland. 

After a cordial welcome extended by 
one of the Ashland trustees, Miss Sorn- 
borger, president of the club, introduced 
Miss Bragg of the Worcester library. 
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She told about the classification of books, 
explaining the Dewey and Cutter sy>- 
tems, the advantages of using an acces- 
sion book, the practicability of buying 
Library of Congress cards, etc. 

The second paper was read by Mrs 
C. B. Holman of the Hopkinton trustees. 
In a delightful and interesting way she 
reviewed some noteworthy books of 
1907. 

The final paper was given by Mrs Sad- 
ler, who told of the work done in her 
own library in Upton. 

At the close of the meeting, dainty 
refreshments were served. 

ETHELWYN BLAKE, 
Sec’y pro tem. 


Massachusetts —The Western Massa- 
chusetts library club held a meeting at 
Chicopee, Mass., March 6. It was at- 
tended by nearly 100 persons. N. P. A. 
Carter, of the board of trustees of Chico- 
pee public library, welcomed the visitors 
and expressed appreciation of help 
received in suggestions from other libra- 
ries in reorganizing the Chicopee library. 
He recounted the transformation of the 
collection of 20,000 books, not one in 
sight, and the forbidding counter and rail 
enclosing them to the present open, cheer- 
ful, attractive library that Chicopee now 
enjoys. The library appropriation is one 
of the few items in the city’s budget 
which has not been cut. There has been 
a great advance in circulation, in refer- 
ence use, in branch work and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the people of the 
library’s efforts. 

The morning session of the meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of the new 
books of the year based upon a list pre- 
pared by the members of the library staff 
in Northampton, Holyoke, Pittsfield and 
Springfield. 

H. C. Wellman of Springfield gave the 
first talk in the afternoon on Library 
economies and advertising. His talk was 
both interesting and helpful and carried 
conviction of error to the hearts of many 
of his listeners.* 





*Extracts from this address will be found on 
page 126. 
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Mrs Rk. S. Potter of City library, 
Springfield, spoke on the Collection and 
arrangement of local history and mate- 
rial. She suggested keeping anniversary 
sermons and speeches, church and school 
publications, town documents, programs 
of all kinds, and especially anything re- 
lating to the leading industry of the town. 
She advised the use of a simple scheme 
of classification and showed how one 
could be adapted from the D. C. to fit 
the needs of a small collection. Her talk 
was illustrated by examples of local ma- 
terial from the Springfield library. 

J. T. Browne, librarian of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Springfield, gave an interesting 
talk on The Indians of the Connecticut 
valley. He named a number of books 
giving excellent accounts of Indians. 

Frances E. Haynes, Sec’y. 





California Library Association 
Proceedings of meeting at San Jose 


The annual meeting of the California 
library association was held in San Jose, 
Feb. 17 to 21, 1908. 

The first three sessions were given up 
to a library institute conducted by the li- 
brary organizers of the State library, 


Bertha Kumli and Mabel E. Pren- 
tiss. Miss Kumli devoted three 
mornings to talks on Cataloging 


with Library of Congress cards, treat- 
ing of the points most likely to 
prove puzzling to the inexperienced 
worker, and touching briefly on the sub- 
ject of classification for small libraries. 
Each student was supplied with sample 
cards and notes in connection with these 
talks and there was as much opportunity 
as time would permit for practical work. 
Miss Prentiss in the afternoon sessions 
discussed How to get the most out of 
books, showing what valuable material 
is often overlooked in the commonest 
reference books, and Librarians’ reports 
and business methods, including a brief 
reference to library records and fully 
illustrated by exhibits. She also gave a 


talk on book repairing, followed by a 
practical demonstration of the use of 
sewing benches, showing 


what work 
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may be done in this line by the average 
library. The interest and enthusiasm felt 
in the institute was shown by the un- 
usual attendance of over 60 library work- 
ers from all parts of the state. Not 
only beginners in the work, but experi- 
enced librarians as well, expressed the 
feeling that the talks and the accom- 
panying discussions were of great in- 


‘terest and profit. 


At the first general session Melvin G. 
Dodge of Stanford university library pre- 
sented a paper on Public documents and 
their use to the average library. The 
average library in California is a small 
one and while the value of certain public 
documents to such a library is very great, 
it is a mistake to think that everything 
that comes to it from government sources 
should be kept. Mr Dodge spoke also 
of the difficulty of knowing the contents 
of the current documents of other states 
and pointed out the value to libraries in 
this state of the list of California publica- 
tions printed in each number of News 
Notes of California Libraries. 

The question of the distribution of 
California documents was presented by 
Secretary of State Curry. The speaker 
cited the various statutes under which 
the 56 biennial reports and the large 
number of irregular publications of the 
state are at present distributed. Mr 
Curry’s summing up was that under the 
system in vogue in the state the dis- 
tribution of documents depends on the 
disposition, judgment, or lack of judg- 
ment, of the several boards, commissions 
and officers issuing them, and each has a 
different system. He recommended that 
the distribution should be done by some 
one department of the state government, 
preferably the State library. 

Milton J. Ferguson, assistant state 
librarian, spoke on the distribution of 
United States documents and showed 
how the system of depository libraries 
had in many cases proved to be a great 
burden rather than a blessing and was 
an extravagance resulting from a lack of 
a business-like centralized distribution. 

There was a round table on documents. 
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conducted by Miss Sawyer, librarian of 
Mills college library, where some warm 
expressions of disapproval were given 
concerning the action of the government 
in stamping documents “Property of the 
United States government.” 

In connection with the papers there 
was a most interesting set of exhibits of 
state and federal documents. 

The morning of February 20 was given 
up to reports of officers and committees. 

President Gillis told of the good work 
of the association during the year and of 
its steady growth. He especially com- 
mended the district presidents for their 
hard work and the good results obtained 
in spite of many obstacles. He recom- 
mended increasing the number of dis- 
tricts from four to nine. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
showed a balance in the treasury of 
$258.95. 

Anna McC. Beckley, of the Los An- 
geles public library, gave a most interest- 
ing paper on Pictures for libraries. She 
emphasized the necessity of having the 
person in charge of the art collection 
thoroughly conversant with the subject 
and gave valuable suggestions in regard 
to the selection, purchase, classification 
and cataloging of pictures. Miss Beckley 
also presented for her committee an an- 
notated list of 30 books of value in the 
study of art history, and a portion of 
the proposed annotated list of 1000 pic- 
tures suitable for a library, representing 
architecture, sculpture and painting, and 

‘submitted two systems of classification. 


Salaries 


In the report of the committee on Con- 
ditions of librarians, read by Daisy I. 
Ennis of the State library, data fur 
nished by 55 public libraries in the state 
showed the librarian is the poorest paid 
official in the city government. An in- 
stance was cited in which the pound- 
master of one of the larger cities received 
the same pay as the librarian. It was 
shown that although the number of peo- 
ple who draw books from the public 
library is from two to three times the 
number of children in the public schools, 
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and though the qualifications of a libra- 
rian should be at least on a par with 
those of a teacher, the library receives 
far less financial aid from the communi- 
ties, and as a rule the librarian is poorer 
paid than the teacher. In comparison 
with other city officials, auditor, assessor, 
collector, city clerk, etc., it was shown 
that the librarian’s salary was lower and 
hours of work longer. As a remedy for 
these conditions, the committee advocated 
the fixing of a standard of librarianship, 
the proper advertising of the library, and 
the awakening of a sense of responsibility 
among library trustees. 


Exchanges 


The committee on Cooperation among 
libraries is divided into four sub-com- 
mittees and the report was read by 
Lauren W. Ripley of the Sacramento 
public library. The sub-committee on 
Periodical exchanges recommended the 
establishment of a central point of ex- 
change to have charge of duplicate 
“want” records of each library, and the 
publication of wants and duplicates in 
each number of News Notes. Such a 
point of exchange has already been estab- 
lished at the State library. The sub- 
committee on Book selection and buying 
and Inter-library loans made a plea for 
codperation in buying expensive sets of 
books likely to be little used, and ad- 
vocated a liberal system of inter-library 
loans by means of which the special re- 
sources of one library might be at the 
service of its neighbors. In California 
such loans have been hindered by great 
distances, inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities and high traffic rates. The com- 
mittee recommended that the association 
urge the passing by Congress of the bill 
providing for the reduction of postal 
rates for inter-library loans. A union 
catalog of the libraries of the state was 
mentioned as a desirable undertaking, 
though not possible under existing condi- 
tions. In regard to book buying it was 
thought that as a rule little could be 
gained by cooperation because of the 
great distances between libraries. 
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Binding 
On binding and other workroom 
problems, the sub-committee recom- 


mended: 1) A crusade for comfortable, 
convenient and commodious workrooms 
in every library in the state. 2) A skilled 
binder to attend to the wants of the li- 
braries of a section having several libra- 
ries, no one of which is able to employ 
a binder independently. In connection 
with the work of cataloging and classify- 
ing a similar plan was suggested, the 
hiring of a first-class cataloger to super- 
intend the work in several libraries which 
are close together, no one of which is 
employing a really expert worker. 

The sub-committee on bibliographic 
work has been engaged during the year 
in the important task of making an au- 
thor index to the following California 
periodicals: Argonaut, Californian, Cali- 
fornian Illustrated Magazine, Golden 
Era, Hesperian, Hutchings’ California 
Magazine, Land of Sunshine, Out West, 
Overland Monthly, Pioneer and Sunset 
Magazine. The work has been divided 
among the larger libraries of the state 
and great interest has been shown. The 
committee reported that of the 132 v. as- 
signed, 86v. are completed. It is hoped 
that the index may be ready for printing 
by the end of the year. 

Officers 

The following officers, whose names 
had been, previously presented by the 
nominating committee, were unanimously 
elected: President, James L. Gillis, Cali- 
fornia state library; vice-president, An- 
toinette M. Humphreys, A. K. Smiley 
public library, Redlands ; secretary-treas- 
urer, Alice J. Haines, State library. 

The president announced that the num- 
ber of districts would be increased from 
four to nine, giving the counties in each 
district and appointing the new district 
presidents as follows: First district, 


Stella Huntington, San Francisco; Sec- 
ond district, Mary Barmby, San Jose; 
Third district, Sara F. Cassiday, Peta- 
luma ; Fourth district, Sarah E. Bedinger, 
Bakersfield ; Fifth district, W. F. Clowds- 
ley, Stockton; Sixth district, Nellie M. 
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Russ, Pasadena; Seventh district, W. G. 
Bonner, Eureka; Eighth district, Mrs 
Jessie M. Pagnello, Alturas; Ninth dis- 
trict, Ida M. Reagan, Oroville. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
papers of general interest. Irving B. 
Richman of Muscatine, Iowa, who for 
the past two years has been engaged in 
historical work in California, read a pa- 
per on Library development in Cali- 
fornia: a comparative view. Comparing 
the results of the Extension department 
of the California state library with those 
of the Iowa library commission, which 
has done excellent work, the speaker con- 
cluded that California could well be con- 
gratulated on the tremendous advance of 
the last few years. 

Governor James N. Gillett was to have 
given a paper, but as he had been called 
to Washington, a letter from him was 
read in which he spoke of the valuable 
work done by the State library and sent 
cordial greetings to the association. 

Edward Hyatt, state superintendent of 
public instruction, described the school 
law of California which requires the set- 
ting apart of a certain per cent of the 
school funds each year for the purchase 
of books and showed how the law had 
been abused in various ways, chiefly 
through ignorance on the part of the one 
selecting the books. In this direction 
school people have much to gain from 
library workers, and the efforts they are 
making to bring libraries and schools into 
closer touch. 

Library aid in state development, a 
paper prepared by Rufus P. Jennings, 
chairman of the California promotion 
committee, was read by Charles S. 
Greene of the Oakland free library. The 
writer dwelt on the fact that the intelli- 
gent home seeker desires not only good 
climate, soil and business opportunity, 
but also good educational advantages for 
his family. A library is a good invest- 
ment for a town from a material point 
of view, as it encourages a better class 
of settlers. Each library in the state was 
urged to form a collection of books and 
pamphlets relating to California. Much 
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such material may be obtained free of 
charge from the California promotion 
committee, San Francisco. 

The concluding paper of the afternoon 
was by Mrs Elmore C. Hurff of San 
Francisco, on the woman’s club and the 
library. 

The Trustees’ section, presided over by 
its president, Vincent Neale of San Ra- 
fael, then held its ‘session and discussed 
problems of a trustee, including Decora- 
tion for libraries, Sunday opening, etc. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr Harry P. Carlton of Oak- 
land; vice-president, William F. Hyde 
of Palo Alto; secretary, Mrs Camden 
Keen of Lodi. 


Schools and Libraries 


At the final session of the meeting on 
Friday the committee on Relation be- 
tween schools and libraries, Charles S. 
Greene, chairman, reported that two of 
the recommendations contained in its re- 
port of the previous year had been em- 
bodied in an amplified form in the school 
law of the state. It is now possible for 
any city school board to have its school 
library books handled by the public li- 
brary of the city on terms agreed upon 
by the school officials and the library 
trustees. Librarians of school libraries 
are required to see that the books are 
properly cataloged, indexed and classi- 
fied. 

Work with county teachers’ institutes 
had been under the charge of Miss 
Huntington, of the San Francisco state 
normal school. She had at various 
county institutes given talks on books 
for a school library, some of which were 
illustrated by exhibits. These exhibits 
created so much interest among the 
teachers that a model school library of 
443 books was prepared, properly acces- 
sioned, classified and catalogued. This 
library was on exhibition at the meeting 
and will be kept at the San Francisco 
state normal school, where teachers may 
visit it at any time. The library may also 
be borrowed for county institutes. 
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Resolutions 


The Resolutions committee, Charles F. 
Lummis, chairman, presented through J. 
H. Hine the following resolutions, all of 
which were adopted: 

Resolved, That we extend our most 
cordial thanks to the citizens, to the asso- 
ciations, the press, committees and to the 
Public library of San Jose for the truly 
California hospitality which we have ex- 
perienced at their hands. 

That the Library Act be amended so 
as to provide for a minimum levy of 
one mill on the dollar, of direct taxes. 
for library purposes. 

That the salary of a qualified libra- 
rian in a municipality supporting by tax- 
ation a public library, should at least 
equal the average salary paid to a high 
school teacher in a high school supported 
by the school district in which said li- 
brary is situated. 

That a committee of three be appointed 
by the president to consider a practicable 
plan for the establishment of a library 
training school by the state, aud, with the 
approval of the executive committee, to 
present a bill to that effect to the next 
legislature. 

That this association approves the plan 
of establishing special postal rates for 
inter-library shipments, and that the 
executive committee be directed to pre- 
sent an argument on this subject to the 
representatives and senators in Congress 
from this state. 

That this association endorses the sug- 
gestion made by Secretary of State 
Curry, to the effect that the distribution 
of state publications be entrusted to the 
State library, and that the president ap- 
point a committee of three to consult 
with the various state officers and pre- 
sent to the next legislature a bill propos- 
ing some practicable plan of putting the 
above suggestion into effect. 


Social features 


The social features of the meeting be- 
gan on February 19 when, following the 
regular session, there were held reunions 
of the various library schools and train- 
ing classes. Most of these were repre- 
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sented by only a few members, but 12 
former students of the New York state 
library school, under the leadership of 
John E. Goodwin, had the pleasure of 
dining together and talking over old 
times. In the evening the association 
was given a reception by the Woman’s 
club of San Jose. 

The annual dinner of the association 
was held on February 20 at Hotel Ven- 
dome, with an attendance of 127. Sev- 
eral happy after-dinner speeches were 
made. 

Friday morning the members of the 
association were the guests of San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce and were givena 
trolley ride to Congress Springs and Los 
Gatos, through the Santa Clara valley. 
The day was ideal and the ride through 
the beautiful valley with its encircling 
green hills, its attractive homes, its or- 
chards just beginning to flush with the 
first almond blossoms, was one long to 
be remembered. At Los Gatos a stop 
was made to permit the librarians to visit 
the pretty Carnegie library, presided over 
by Miss H. A. Rankin, and to eat liber- 
ally of Los Gatos oranges, which were 
piled in a great mound on one of the li- 
brary tables. 

Taken altogether, in attendance, in en- 
thusiasm, in the quality of its serious 
work, in the cordial spirit of sympathy 
shown by the members, it was felt that 
this was one of the most successful meet- 
ings ever held by the association. 

ALIce J. HAINEs, 
Sec’y-Treas. 





Ontario Library Association 
Meeting of 1908 


The eighth annual meeting of the On- 
tario library association will be held at 
Toronto, Canada, April 20-21. The pro- 
gram has been arranged with the special 
idea of being helpful to the small libra- 
ries. Special reports will be made on 
best books, public documents, library in- 
stitutes, bibliographies of Canadian his- 
ory, and binding. Classification and card 
cataloging will receive attention. Ad- 
dresses at the general meeting will be 


on Some library problems, by Inspector 
T. W. H. Leavitt, Work with chil- 
dren, The mission of the public library, 
and The public library and local clubs 
and associations. All papers and ad- 
dresses will be open to discussion. 

A traveling picture library, which will 
be used during the summer with the 
special work in organizing children’s 
rooms in public libraries, will be ex- 
hibited by Inspector Leavitt. 

A special feature of the meeting will 
be a question box. Librarians are in- 
vited to send to the secretary questions 
in advance, which will be answered by 
members of the association who have had 
exceptional experiences in the problems 
involved. 

Further information concerning the 
meeting may be obtained by addressing 
Secretary E. A. Hardy, 65 Czar st., To- 
ronto. 

Norman Gurd, president of the board 
of trustees of Public library, Sarnia, On- 
tario, is president of the association. 





Illinois Library Association 


It is desirable to hold two more li- 
brary institutes in Illinois before the state 
meeting in October. Suggestions are re- 
quested as to the location of these. In- 
vitations from libraries in the southern 
part of the state will be considered with 
a view of having the institute where 
nothing in the way of a library meeting 
has been held heretofore. 

Correspondence relative to this or any 
other problem of Illinois library associa- 
tion is invited. 

Mary EILeen AHERN, Pres. 

Pustic Liprartes, Chicago. 





National Education Association 

The library department will have an 
interesting program at the N. E. A. 
meeting, June 29-July 3, 1go8. 

The Cleveland convention will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first regular 
convention of the association, which was 
held in Cincinnati August 11-13, 1858. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The Brooklyn public library has is- 
sued a catalog of its German books. 


literature of 
The Nation, 


A review of Canadian 
1907 is to be found in 
86 :99-100. 


The Detroit public library has issued 
a catalog of the books in its children’s 
department. 


The March issue of the Library bulle- 
tin of Worcester, Mass., contains a read- 
ing list on Irish history. 


The January number of the Wor- 
cester- (Mass.) public library bulletin 
contained a special list of material on 
furniture, 


The Kansas City Star, March 11, has 
a very interesting column of the use 
and description of first editions of rare 
books, contained in the Kansas City 
public library. 


The Bulletin of the Wilmington 
(Del.) institute free library offers in 
No. 1, vol. 3, a most helpful annotated 
book list. The book otes are singularly 
clear and free from bias, 


A circular entitled What forestry has 
done, just published by the Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., and obtainable 
upon application, reviews the forestry 
work of the leading foreign countries. 


H. R. Huntting & Co. of Springfield, 
Mass., have issued ‘“‘Ioo v. of the best 
novels recommended by the Newark 
public library,” in the Burt editions. The 
list of books included will be sent free 
on application. 


A very interesting article on Ency- 
clopedias, past and present, by Louis 
Windmiiller, is to be found in the 
March number of the Review of Re- 
views. The article is historical and 
critical and gives a clear view of the 
development of “Konversations Lexi- 
kon.” 


The Public library of Aurora, IIl., has 
issued a catalog of English prose fiction. 
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A selected list of 100 of the best novels 
has been made and somewhat fully an- 
notated, giving rather definite opinion of 
the authors included in this list as well 
as a review of those of their works in- 
cluded in the selected list of 100. 


Katharine Lee Bates’ volume of liter- 
ary travels in England, published last 
fall, entitled From Gretna Green to 
Land’s End, has been strengthened by 
the addition of a map showing the places 
visited. The publishers, Thos. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co., state that they will be glad to 
mail a separate copy of this map upon 
request to any purchaser of the first 
edition. 


The Wisconsin library commission has 
begun a series of study outlines for the 
use of clubs and reading associations. 
Outlines on the following countries have 
been prepared: 1%, Japan; 2, Russia; 
3, Canada; 4, England and Wales; 6, 
French history ; 7, Modern Italy history, 
Each outline is intended to cover a 
year’s work, but can be used for a 
longer period if desired. <A _ list of 
books from which reference is made is 
given, with publishers and prices. 


A recent letter from a reliable firm of 
book handlers contains the following: 

If libraries generally would respond, there 
might be something done in the way of large- 
print editions, with good paper and good, 
durable bindings, cspecially for library use. 
We find that there is considerable talk 
among librarians about good print and pa- 
per and substantial bindings, but they seem 
to expect this to be done at a very small 
advance over the cheap reprints, and a great 
many of them—especially librarians in the 
smaller towns—if they think they can save 
10 cents, will buy a cheaper book. So it is 
a little discouraging to attempt a really good, 
honest job. 

If this statement is really correct, it is 
hardly to the credit of librarians. 


An_ interesting case before the 
United States supreme court for final 
decision, is the case of Bobbs-Merrill 
versus Straus, a suit to recover dam- 
ages for selling books at a less price 
than that established by the publisher. 
In this case, the books contained a no- 
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tice that the price was to be main- 
tained, and that the publisher sold 
them with that proviso. The decision 
will doubtless decide whether the 
American publishers’ association agree- 
ment was a legal agreement, and 
whether their association was an “as- 
sociation in restraint of trade between 
the several states,” illegal under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 


Eleanor Hull, ~whose work on the 
Cuchullin saga was highly praised by 
President Roosevelt in his recent arti- 
cle on the Celtic sagas, has published 
a Text-book of Irish literature. It be- 
gins with the earliest semi-mythical 
poets and covers the period down to 
the early years of the sixteenth century. 
It is written in logical style and with 
severe restraint, in no case claiming for 
Irish literature more than its due, or 
than the records justify; hence it is 
of the greatest value to the student. 
This book, with her work on _ the 
Cuchullin saga, together with the writ- 
ings of Lady Gregory and Dr Hyde, 
will do much to popularize the study 
of Irish literature. 


A selected list of plays, compiled by 
Elizabeth A. McFadden and Lillian E. 
Davis of Cincinnati, for amateurs and 
students of dramatic expression in 
schools and colleges, aside from its value 
as a source of information for those in- 
terested in dramatics (and their number 
cannot be inconsiderable), will prove in- 
teresting to librarians as a sample of a 
clear, concise example of list making. 
It is free from extraneous matter, car- 
rying in the making the idea of its con- 
tents, in being exclusive of everything 
not closely related to the work in hand. 
Moreover, as a bit of book-making it is 
extremely pleasing in paper, type and 
margins. Librarians and teachers will 
find it a source of help. 


U. S. Bureau of Education, in con- 
junction with Library of Congress, has 
undertaken to furnish printed catalog 
cards for documents and non-copyrighted 
publications on education. The work 


will be confined for the present to cur- 
rent material. 

Special sets of cards at reduced prices 
will be sold for the following: U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Circulars of in- 
formation, 1870, bulletins, 1906, and An- 
nual report, 1907; Documents of interest 
to educators, published by U. S. govern- 
ment, by state and city governments in 
U. S., and by the British government; 
American educational periodicals; Pro- 
ceedings of educational associations ; Pro- 
ceedings of N. E. A., v. 51; Books on 
education printed in America before 
1801. 

A circular giving full details as to 
material cataloged, method of ordering, 
price, payment, etc., may be had from 
Library of Congress, Card section, 
Washington, D. C. 


A catalog of books annotated, ar- 
ranged and provided for the use of 
the first eight grades in the Pittsburgh 
schools has been issued by the Carne- 
gie library of that city. As in the 
compilation of the original catalog is- 
sued by the library for the city schools 
in 1900, the good will of both teach- 
ers and principals was utilized, although 
the library was able to accomplish with 
its Own resources a very much greater 
proportion of the necessary work than 
was the case in the preparation of the 
original catalog. The cordial support 
and approval of the city school authori- 
ties is shown in their indorsements fol- 
lowing the preface to the catalog. 

The list contains a reasonable num- 
ber, about 3000 titles, of books most 
suitable for school use, apart from text- 
books, and presents a carefully graded 
and annotated list of these in a form 
most convenient for the use of teach- 
ers. The catalog is designed to do for 
the first eight grades what the catalog 
of 1900 sought to do for the whole 
school course. A much larger edition 
has been issued of this new catalog 
than of the old, and the price (50 
cents, postpaid) has been put so low 
as to place the work within reach of 
almost anyone interested. 
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The twenty-first annual report of the 
New York state library school (see page 
139) contains the following with regard 
to men in library work, which is rather 
interesting, particularly what is termed 
the “trail of the feminine”: 

It is not wholly the feeling that it is 
women’s work that deters men from tak- 
ing it up, nor the counter attractions of 
scholastic positions, nor the superior pe- 
cuniary opportunities which seem to 
await the other professions. These all 
have their weight, for library workers 
are mostly women, college instructors 
are mostly men, and while it is probably 
more difficult to establish a lucrative 
or even a modest practice in. medicine 
and law, yet once a reputation is made 
the rewards are far larger than can 
ever be hoped for in library work, and 
the allurements of commercial life have 
never been stronger than at the present 
time, and have never held out greater 
opportunities of large financial reward. 
But a stronger reason than any or all of 
these is the fact that men have never 
thought of library work as a life work. 
They have known nothing of its oppor- 
tunities for executive and administrative 
ability, for real scholarship, for high so- 
cial service, of its educational relations 
and significance. It has been to young 
men a terra incognita, and while college 
graduates have as a matter of course 
gone on to graduate work in law, medi- 
cine, theology and engineering, a new 
profession has arisen, as yet little known 
and when known or thought of, some- 
what contemptuously discredited by the 
trail of the feminine, a profession offer- 
ing to certain temperaments even greater 

-advantages for active usefulness than 
some of the traditional ones. 





Library Hints 


The care of the children’s room has 
been given to the children themselves 
and monitors are appointed to see that 
the books are replaced properly on the 
shelves and that magazines are restored 
to the racks—the children are eager to 
assist and feel the honor of working for 
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the library. (Sarnia.(Ont.) public li- 
brary.) 

The cataloging in even the smallest 
library should be thoroughly well done. 
I am firmly of the belief that most of 
our town libraries need the services of 
an expert organizer to put them: in 
good shape as to classification and 
cataloging, and, at the same time, give 
the librarian sufficient training to en- 
able her to keep the library well up in 
these respects.—IlV. /. Fletcher. 

A street directory has been completed 
for the Public library of District of Co- 
lumbia. This is a locality index of 
registered borrowers, By it the names 
of all persons residing at the same street 
number are brought together on one 
card, whether or not they have the same 
surname. By means of this index, on 
receipt of the daily notices from the dis- 
trict health officer of new cases of con- 
tagious diseases it is possible to know 
all registered borrowers who have been 
exposed to infection and temporarily to 
withdraw privileges and enforce either 
disinfection or destruction of books in 
their hands. 


The Beatrice (Neb.) public library has 
a bulletin on library matters in the 
weekly papers of that town. It is not 
long, but it is pertinent. Library bul- 
letin No, 18 recently was as follows: 


What are you doing for self-improvement? 

Are you keeping abreast of the thought 
of the times? _ 

Are you reading any of the great books 
of the world? 

Are you reading books 
think? 

In its best sense the library is ‘an integral 
part of the public education.” 

It supplements the school. 

It has resources that most private libra- 
ries cannot offer. 

Its resources are at the command of the 
public. 

The Cambridge public library has is- 
sued a bibliography of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson in commemoration of 
his eighty-third birthday and his long 
service, from 1889 to 1903, as trustee 
of the library. 


that make you 
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News from the Field 
East 


A bequest of $300,000 has been left to 
Harvard university by Mrs Frederick 
Sheldon of New York city for use in 
rebuilding or enlarging the library build- 
ing. 

The report of Forbes library, North- 
ampton, Mass., records 109,103 v.,’ of 
which 78,547 v. have been cataloged. 
During the year 7620 new books have 
been added to the library. The number 
of books drawn for use during the year 
was 74,835. 

The annual report of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) public library is in a way a 
review of the progress of the library 
from the beginning up to the present 
time, when the library celebrates its fif- 
tieth anniversary. It is fully illustrated 
with portraits, views and charts. The 
record of good work for the past year 
is a complete one. 


By the will of the late Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, the library of Yale 
university is to receive all his editions 
and texts of the Greek idyllists, Theoc- 
ritus, Bion and Moschus; including the 
first edition of Theocritus, which is pos- 
sibly the only copy in this country, the 
testator says. Other rare editions and 
also translations of and commentaries on 
the poets and on the new Doric dialect 
are left to Yale. 


Samuel Swett Green, for 37 years 
librarian of Worcester (Mass.) public 
library, has resigned. Mr Green has 
long been a notable figure in the library 
world. He has been honored in the 
A. L. A. by many important positions ; 
his library was the earliest to effec- 
tively co6perate with public schools, and 
in many ways he has made valuable 
contributions to library progress. His 
well-earned rest from library duties will 
be spent in literary work and in travel. 

The report of Edna A. Brown, libra- 
rian of Memorial Hall library, Andover, 
Mass.. records a year of increased activ- 
ity. This library adopted open shelves 


throughout the library with a consequent 
increase of non-fiction issued for home 
use. The library has had a number of 
especially fine gifts of books and pictures 
during the year. The increased work 
with the schools and the children have 
been features. The circulation for home 
use was 28,715; through traveling libra- 
ries, 1473 ; number of volumes in library, 


18,736. 


The occasion of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of Deloraine P. Corey becoming a 
trustee of the Public library, Malden, 
Mass., was celebrated by a complimen- 
tary dinner by the board and prominent 
citizens of, Malden. The occasion was a 
notable one from every point of view 
and the eulogistic addresses marked the 
high esteem in which Mr Corey is held 
in the community. A set of specially 
bound books was presented to him. 
Libraries were represented by Mr Wad- 
lin of Boston and Mr Foss of Somerville. 
One of the features of the evening was 
an original poem filled with philosophy, 
wit and compliments, by Sam Walter 
Foss. 

Central Atlantic 


Anna L. Holding has been appointed 
an assistant in the Lawrenceville branch 
of the Carnegie library at Pittsburgh. 


Edwin H. Anderson, who has been 
state librarian of New York for the past 
two years and a half, has resigned the 
position to become assistant librarian of 
the New York public library. 


Acting upon the principle of rotation 
in office, Governor A. L. Crothers of 
Maryland has appointed, as state libra- 
rian, Linnie M. Shaffer in place of Mrs 
A. B. Jeffers, who has held the place for 
12 years. A Baltimore paper states that 
Miss Shaffer is a relative of the gover- 
nor. 


The Newark public library has a print- 
ing press, which will be used for the bul- 
letins and other current material for dis- 
tribution issued by the library. Mr Dana 
states that it is an old Washington hand 
press, costing $63, and is worked every 
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day as needed for signs and posters, etc., 
by a boy who had never seen type until 
a few weeks ago. 


The eleventh annual report of the 
Buffalo public library shows a circula- 
tion of 1,277,751 v., an increase of 75,- 
922 over 1906; 70,000 card _ holders. 
The needs of the library are recorded 
as books, branches, printing of more 
lists, more school libraries and a larger 
staff. Number of volumes in the li- 
brary, 247,595. The German Y. M. 
C. A. presented its library of 8000 v. to 
the Public library. A review of Cana- 
dian literature of 1907 is to be found in 
The Nation, 86:99-100. 


A policy of codperation between the 
New York public library and the Ameri- 
can museum of natural history, of that 
city, has been announced. The museum 
furnishes specimens, implements, mod- 
els of houses and numerous objects re- 
lating to the arts of various races, to the 
juvenile reading rooms in the branch 
libraries throughout the city. The result 
thus far has been to stimulate the chil- 
dren’s interest in the literature of the 
subjects. 


The Lenox library, of the New York 
city public library system, has been hav- 
ing an interesting exhibit of prints by 
Ozias Dodge of Connecticut. They are 
described as etchings, made by an en- 
tirely new process, by which the original 
drawing is not destroyed, but can be 
used to produce as many plates and as 
many variations as desired. The process, 
as well as the experiments leading un to 
the same, are interestingly described in 
a little pamphlet written by Mr Dodge. 

The exhibition will be open for two 
months. Modern Dutch etchings and 
lithographs of the library are also on 
view. 


The plans for the new Education 
building at Albany, N. Y., show that it 
will have a length of 590 feet and an 
extreme depth of 285 feet. The second 
and third floors will be mainly for the 
State library, library school and educa- 
tional extension division. A feature of 
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the building will be a large biblio- 
graphical workroom for cataloging, or- 
dering, etc. The main stack will ac- 
commodate 2,000,000 v. and will be arti- 
ficially lighted and ventilated. The 
exterior of the building will be of classic 
design, the main feature being a colon- 
nade of 28 Corinthian columns, 65 feet 
in height and 61% feet in diameter. 


The report of the public library of 
East Orange, N. J., is one of growth. 
The circulation for the year was 
135,486 v., loaned for four weeks’ peri- 
ods; number of books on the shelves 
23,227; 12,288 persons are borrowers, 
which is 44 per cent of the population 
of the town. An exhibition of the man- 
ual training work of the high school 
was held for 10 days in February, 1907, 
and was attended by 1666 persons. The 
assembly room was used 37 times dur- 
ing the year, with a total attendance of 
3265. The response to a letter asking 
for reports and printed matter has 
largely increased the local history col- 
lection. The vacation plan of lending 
a half dozen books not in demand was 
generally used. Forms similar to the 
A. L. A. book list valuation forms have 
been printed and are distributed to read- 
ers together with the book, thus giving 
the library the opinion of interested per- 
sons as to the value of new books for 
the library. Messenger service at 10 
cents a trip has been established and 
its use is increasing. 


The thirteenth annual report of the 
Superintendent of public documents is 
said to be the most exhaustive ever made 
by the office, and records interesting de- 
velopment in all branches of the work 
under his control. It covers the period 
from July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907. 

The number of publications received 
reached 2,795,805 ; the total number dis- 
tributed, 1,032,498 ; publications on hand, 
3,065,002. 

The report contains an historical ré- 
sumé of the office of the superintendent 
of documents and an outline of the du- 
ties of the three divisions, administrative, 
bibliographical and editorial sections. It 
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is stated that an offer will be made in the 
near future to all libraries in the coun- 
try, to return their duplicate or unused 
documents and to receive instead any 
publication entered on the free list which 
will be enclosed with the offer. 

The present system of distribution by 
individual publishing offices, instead of 
a centralized agent, is condemned, and 
the remedy of a branch post office in con- 
nection with the document office is sug- 
gested. Important information as to how 
the documents may be obtained, how to 
order and how to remit, etc., closes the 
report. 


In comparing the growth of the New- 
ark (N. J.) public library in the last 
five years, the following figures are 
shown in the report of 1907: 

In 1907, 625,076v. were borrowed 
from it, 13 per cent more than in 1906 
and 78 per cent more than in 1902. 

The cost of salaries for the library 
staff was greater for 1907 than for 1902 
by 68 per cent; the increase in number 
was 76 per cent. 

In 1902 the library made ready for use 
6122 v.; in 1907, 16,472. 

In 1902 the library provided for 162 
meetings in its unoccupied rooms, of 28 
different educational organizations with 
9593 persons in attendance; in 1907 it 
provided for 694 meetings of 100 organi- 
zations with an attendance of 20,542. 

In 1902 it held two exhibitions, art 
and others, with an attendance of 7390; 
in 1907, 10 exhibitions with an attendance 
of 15,932. 

In 1907 it opened two additional de- 
partments, school and art, in the main 
building, with assistants in charge. 

In 1902 it put through the bindery 
8606 v.; in 1907,-12,716v. Increase in 
age of the library’s first 100,000 v. adds 
constantly to the amount of necessary re- 
binding, just as does the increase in the 
use of all its volumes. 

In 1902 the library had no branches, 
save that at the high school. In 1907 it 
had five, of which one was moved dur- 
ing the year and three others were newly 
established. 


In 1902 it had 15 libraries in 15 school 
buildings with. 1897 v.; in 1907, 432 li- 
braries in 52 school buildings with 14,- 
618 v. 

Today the library has 45 centers from 
which its books are distributed, as against 
29 in 1902. 

The library has now a collection 
of manufacturers’ catalogs, numbering 
about 1200 and representing 800 different 
firms, which might well be counted as 
books and added to the accessions for the 
year. This collection was not in exist- 
ence in 1902. 

In 1907 the library housed and looked 
after the Science museum, which was not 
in existence in 1902. 

In 1907 the library spent $10,686 on 
furniture, repairs and alterations, includ- 
ing the painting of 45 hall rooms and 
corridors. 

For books, art books and pictures, 
binding and periodicals the library spent 
$26,786.65 in 1905. For the same items 
it spent an average of $11,490 in the 
first 12 years, 1889 to 1900, and of $13,- 
386 in the six years 1901 to 1906. 

The total number of volumes in the 
library is 124,534. To this should be 
added 10,000v. of United States and 
New Jersey and other government docu- 
ments, which are classified on the shelves ; 
1200 manufacturers’ catalogs, and many 
books which in most libraries are kept as 
books, but here are taken apart and in- 
corporated in the picture and art collec- 
tion. This collection now contains about 
100,000 classified pictures, of which 1000 
have been mounted for convenient 
handling and are closely classified in ap- 
propriate cases. 

The more valuable pictures mounted 
for the permanent exhibit of engravings 
number 300 and of these 120 are in 
frames. 

Central 


Lois Johnstone, formerly assistant in 
the Ottumwa (Iowa) public library, has 
been appointed librarian of the Franklin 
college library at Franklin, Ind. 


Charlotte D. Leavitt, for many years a 
prominent librarian in Ohio, has resigned 
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her position at Massillon, Ohio, to take 
effect June 1. Miss Leavitt will be mar- 
ried shortly afterward to E. S. Fenn of 
Cleveland. 


Lucy Strutton, who has been assistant 
librarian for several years in the Public 
library of Norwalk, O., has been elected 
librarian to succeed Marion Comings, 
who resigned to take a similar position at 
Massillon, O. 


Lorena Webber, formerly librarian of 
Iowa City, Ia., has been elected librarian 
of Jacksonville, Ill. She succeeds Miss 
Drake who goes to the Oregon library 
commission to take charge of the travel- 
ing library work. 

The report of the St Louis Mercan- 
tile library for 1907 gives a member- 
ship of 3878; attendance, 215,282 for 
303 days; circulation, 137,030 v.; acces- 
sions, 5131 v.; total number of volumes, 
131,878; expended books and binding, 
$12,428. 


The Public library of Evanston, IIl., 
has placed in its Coe memorial music 
room, a pianola and a considerable col: 
lection of music rolls for mechanical 
pianos. The privilege of trying the mu- 
sic before taking it out will be granted 
in a limited degree. 


James J. Hill of St Paul. Minn., has 
given the University of Wisconsin an 
additional $2000 with which to develop 
the railroad library established by him 
three years ago with an endowment of 
$5000. The collection consists of nearly 
gooo books, pamphlets and periodicals. 


Plans have been formulated for the 
installation of branches of the Public 
library in several school buildings in 
Chicago. The Board of Education is 
to furnish room, equipment, heat and 
light and the Library Board will pro 
vide books, periodicals and attendant. 


The thirtieth report of the Milwaukee 
public library shows a total circulation 
of 1,340,556 v. and 697,566 v. for home 
use, of. which 169,856 were issued 
through the schools; 181,591 v. on the 
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shelves; accessions, 12,254v. Books 
were sent to 15 delivery stations, be- 
sides 14 Sunday schools. 


The report of the Public library of 
Dubuque, Ia., shows a circulation of 
100,982 v.; accessions, 1068 v., of which 
337 were gifts; total number, 23,008; 
card holders, 10,792, about one-fourth 
the population of the city. The library 
has been used as a center for the work 
of all the educational interests of the 
community and particularly of those en- 
gaged in civic improvement. 


Lyle Harter, who was elected librarian 
of Public library of Marion, Ind., a year 
ago, has handed inher resignation at the 
request of the library board. This is the 
end of an agitation which has lasted dur- 
ing the entire time of Miss Harter’s serv- 
ice in Marion, begun for the purpose of 
placing a resident of Marion in charge 
of the library. It is reported that Miss 
Harter’s conduct of the library was 
highly satisfactory to everyone, but the 
factional and personal disagreement of 
those in charge was sufficient to finally 
carry out the original design of those 
opposed to a librarian not a resident of 
Marion. 


South 


The recent establishment of 18 new 
rural school libraries in North Caro- 
lina, brings the number of such libra- 
ries in the state up to 1768. 


The report of the Public library, Lex- 
ington, Ky., gives a total circulation of 
55,231 v.; card holders, 5233. During 
the year 1325 v. were added to the 
library. The two branches started have 
been successful to the highest degree. 
The juvenile department has met every 
expectation and shows more than 100 
per cent increase of class books over 
fiction during the last year. An average 
of 25 persons attended the reading room 
on the Sunday openings. Since the open- 
shelf room was established in June, 1905, 
only three books are missing from the 
reference shelves and about 4o from 
the other rooms. 
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West 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Canon City, Colo., gives a circulation 
of 25,500 v., with 5186 v. on the shelves. 
The reference department was used by 
1641 persons. One member of the board 
attended every meeting during the year. 
The increase in the use of the library 
and the care of the building renders the 
yearly income of $1839 insufficient to 
meet the demands upon the library. 


A letter from Miss Z. K. Miller, who, 
January 1, went to North Dakota to or- 
ganize the work of the Public library 
commission of that state as its secre- 
tary, reports a tremendous amount of 
hard work, but work that is very inter- 
esting and enjoyable. 

The commission has in mind to under- 
take the following work this year: 

To reorganize and start records for 
175 traveling libraries formerly sent out 
by the State superintendent, but now 
turned over to the care of the commis- 
sion. 


To start a legislative reference de- 
partment, which is required by the law 
creating the commission. 

To classify and shelf-list an educa- 
tional reference library of about 3000 v., 
which library is free to any resident of 
the state upon payment of transporta- 
tion on the books. These books will help 
the study clubs, debaters and individuals 
who wish to take up some special subject 
for study. 

The commission will aid all the libra- 
ries of the state as much as the funds 
will allow, but the appropriation is not* 
large enough to send an organizer into 
the field free of charge. Most of this 
assistance will have to be given by cor- 
respondence and will probably consist 
largely in advice as to how libraries are 
started and in book selection. 


Pacific Coast 


A series of lectures on Books for gen- 
eral reading is being given by the Public 
library of Oakland, Cal. The following 
are included: The historical novel, from 
Scott to Kipling, Prof. H. Morse 


Stephens; Old books to read, Rev. 
Charles R. Brown; Nature books and na- 
ture poetry, Charles Keeler ; Popular his- 
tories, Prof. Thomas Bacon, and The 
English essay and Use and abuse of fic- 
tion, Chauncey Wells. 


Canada 


The annual report of the Provincial 
library at Winnipeg shows continued 
growth and progress. The library now 
contains 25,000 v. The files of newspa- 
pers and periodicals are particularly com- 
plete and valuable. Much material relat- 
ing to the early history of the province 
is lacking, mainly through the absence of 
suitable housing. The present librarian 
has been identified with the work over 25 
years. He makes a strong plea for larger 
quarters in which to show to advantage 
the treasures the library has as well as 


to give facilities for the staff to work 


more efficiently. 


The seventh annual report of the Read- 
ing camp association in Canada shows 
no diminution in information, effective- 
ness or extent. The work is still in 
charge of Alfred Fitzpatrick, assisted by 
a number of university students. It car- 
ries the idea of social settlement in 
the lumbering, mining, fishing and con- 
struction camps of the wilderness re- 
gions of Canada. By this means the men 
have been kept in touch with the outside 
world. Through books and periodicals, 
foreigners have been taught to read and 
speak the English language, while edu- 
cational opportunities have been offered 
to those whose advantages in these lines 
heretofore have been meager. The asso- 
ciation is strictly undenominational and 
its work lies among all classes of men, 
irrespective of creed or language, who 
are living in camps. With the exception 
of a grant of $1000 from Ontario and 
$100 from Manitoba, the work is sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions. 
The spirit of the work shown in the re- 
port is most praiseworthy and is one 
which is deserving not only of personal 
encouragement but of financial support 
ty the government. 
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Foreign 


The annual meeting of the Libraries’ 
association of Ireland was held at the 
Public library, Dublin, on November 27 
last. Mr T. W. Lyster, librarian of 
the National library, presided, and 
moved the adoption of the report for 
the two years ended June 30, 1907. A 
copy of this report, an interesting pub- 
lication of 12 pages, has reached us, 
and it gives evidence of activity in 
various directions. At the end of the 
first year of its formation the mem- 
bership of the association numbered 196, 
and this total has been added to since 
that time. In moving the adoption of 
the report, the chairman dwelt upon 
the extreme desirability of establishing 
public libraries in the rural districts.— 
Library Association Record. 


It is not often that a library and a 
fortune are combined in the multi-mil- 
lionaire class, and Spain is almost the 
last corner of the earth where we would 
look for a rival to our richest men. 
But the first duke of Galliera had a 
library and a fortune that would have 
been the envy of any one of Wall 
street’s princely magnates. 

He left all his possessions to his 
widow. A few hours before he expired 
he handed her a key, telling her that 
it gave access to his private library, to 
which, no one, not even she, had ever 
been admitted. When some days after 
his funeral she entered it she found 
some 300 leather-bound volumes on 
shelves. 

Each volume was fastened with a 
gold clasp, and each volume contained 
1000 pages, every page being a 1000- 
franc French government bond. That 
is to say, each one of the 300v. repre- 
sented 1,000,000 francs; the _ total 
amounting, therefore, to nearly $60,000,- 
000, which by no means formed the 
sum of his vast wealth. 

His widow was as generous as he 
had been miserly and gave to public 
uses and charities with both hands. 
But the Galliera fortune still remains 
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one of the largest in Europe and fitting 
object of envy to our captains of in- 
ustry, princes of commerce and kings 
of transportation—Duluth News-Trib- 
une. 





New Books 


The following new books have been 
received and passed upon at this office: 


Folks back home, Wood. $1.50. McClure. 
Homely stories of homely people, with in- 
tensely human feelings. 


Tangled wedlock, Jepson. 
Clure. 

The irresponsibility and irrelevancy of “mod- 

ern Bohemia,” a iittle of which goes a long 

way, are displayed. The story is rather weak. 


Virgil’s AEneid, Ballard. $1.50. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The second volume in this series contains 
translation of the last six books of Virgil. 
This translation has a swing to its measures 
that adds renewed pleasure to the old story 
of Afneid. 


New worlds for old, Wells. 333p. $1.50. 
Macmillan. 

A presentation of the claims of socialism 
and its power to make new worlds out of 
the old. Interesting, earnest and apparently 
possible. 


$1.50. Mc- 


The axioms of religion, Mullins. 308pp. 
$1.00. American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. 

This is an interesting presentation of its 
subject, lacking the dryness which some- 
times accompanies similar books. 


Christian agnosticism, Johnson. Griffith 
& Rowland. 
This is a book which can and ought to be 
read by that class of young people who are 
trying to solve eternal verities. 


The church and modern life, Gladden. 

$1.25 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A thoughtful presentation of a Topic worthy 

of the consideration of the church and 

its members, under whatever denominational 
name it may go. 


Elizabethan drama, Schellings. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A history of the drama in England, 1558- 
1642, with a résumé of the early drama 
from its beginning. The two volumes con- 
tain copious footnotes, with references, and 


$7.50. 
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a list of places and productions which belong 
to the period. The whole is well indexed. 


Virginie, Oldmeadow. $1.50. McClure. 

Not much of a story, but interesting, on 
account of a succession of impossible con- 
ditions. 


Flower o’ the orange, Castle. Macmiilan. 
Collection of rather interesting short sto- 
ries, with a decidedly “‘Castleian” flavor. 


Justice to the Jew, Peters. $.75. Mc- 
Clure. 
A rather over-vehement series of claims, 
which, if true, ought to give the non-Jew 
little reason for existence. 


The vermilion pencil, Lea. $1.50. Mc- 
Clure. 
A story with rather gripping interest, writ- 
ten from the Chinese viewpoint, something 
new. 


Reprints of first folios, Porter and 
Clarke. Crowell. 


A series of reprints of the first folio of 
Shakespeare in an inexpensive form, making 
ownership possible to one of small means. 
The Crowell series of pocket editions of good 
things deserves special attention. They are 
of convenient size, good paper, good type, 
well illustrated and pleasurable. 


Golden treasure of Irish songs and lyrics, 
Welsh. Dodge. 

This, as its title indicates, is a collection 
of that form of literature for which the Irish 
writers have always been noteworthy, gath- 
ered by a sympathetic, yet discriminating, 
editor. The collection is a most delightful 
one for those interested in the subject. 


Somehow good, De Morgan. $1.75. Holt. 

This story has much the same flavor of 
Alice-for-short. It deals with a most im- 
probable situation with a semblance of truth. 
A new note, which has ‘been dimly heard in 
fiction writing for some time, is clearly 
sounded in this. 


That affair at Elizabeth, Stevenson. 
$1.50. Holt. 

Detective stories ane having their run at 
present, and here is one that follows its clue 
interestingly to the close in the regulation 
way. 


Arizona nights, White. $1.50. McClure. 

One feels the fascination and vastness of 
the Southwest in these stories, even as the 
touch of the cold and silence of the North 
in his other stories. 


The iron heel, London. $2.00. Mc- 
Millan, 


In the usual frame of mind, Jack London 
forecasts what will happen in another score 
of years unless there is a tremendous growth 
of “comradeship,” which last does not seem 
very imminent. 

Eighteeth century verse, Lynn. $1.10. 
Macmillan. 

A collection of poetry that made its way 
to the hearts of men, and the influence of 
which has not yet diminished. This little 
book is also of pocket size—a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 





Children’s Reading 


The flood of new books pouring from 
the press give those interested in chil- 
dren‘s reading much concern that the 
power of concentration be not disturbed 
by too varied a diet in the reading habit. 

What stories do children prefer to 
read? Interesting answers to this ques- 
tion have been obtained from the chil- 
dren of today themselves by Claude G. 
Leland, librarian of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York city. At his request 
teachers in the grammar grades in the 
public schools, especially those in charge 
of the work in English, collected and 
sent to him reviews or opinions written 
by pupils on favorite authors or favorite 
books, which gave reasons for the choice. 
About 4000 such reviews, representing 
the higher classes in nearly every section 
of the five boroughs, were obtained this 
way. The reviewers were between the 
ages of 10 and 14 years. Little women 
headed the list. The ten favorite authors 
in the order of their preference were: 
Louisa M. Alcott, K. D. Wiggin. F. H. 
Burnett, Charles Dickens, H. A. Henty, 
John Long, H. B. Stowe, H. W. Long- 
fellow, Sir Walter Scott and A. E. Barr. 
The 10 favorite books in the order of 
the preference were: Little women (AI- 
cott); Sarah Crew (Burnett); Uncle 
Tont’s cabin (Stowe): Black Beauty 
(Sewell), Bird’s Christmas carol (Wig- 
gin); Robinson Crusoe (Defoe); Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook farm (Wigein) ; 
Old-fashioned girl (Alcott); Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, and Evangeline (Long fel- 
low). 
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T IS a well-known fact that we have a larger 
and more comprehensive stock of Miscella- 
neous Books, Scientific and Technical Books, 
and School and College Text Books than any 
other house in the country. This comprehen- 
sive stock and our very extensive experience, 
enable us to render valuable aid to libraries and 
librarians. 
An unusually prompt and intelligent service 
is given to 


LIBRARY ORDERS 





Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
NEW BOOKS will be sent on request if not 


already received by your library. 
Write for our new LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


OF 3,500 VOLUMES. 











LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 886/8 


(2 6. SCHWAs, New Haven, ConnJan. 28, 1908. 


Librarian 


Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send us by freight at your usual rates 500 pamphlet 
‘binders, brown or green covers, of ‘each of the following sizes: 
Joo 5 x7 in. 
Soo 3 x 9 in. 
Seo 
Soo 7x10 in. 
I aleo want gummed linen, like sample enclosed, wnich comes 
I believe, in large rolls of 100 yards apiece or so. Of mich 
rolls I want two. 


Yours very truly, 


(Q OLwat~ 


(Rne.) 
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| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 


include 





153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted tofbooks. 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on tequest 


- - NEW YORK CITY 




















THIS LITTLE GIRL LOOKS 
=WISE AND DILIGENT= 


She is the patron saint of the 
BOOK SHOP. Many wise librarians find 
that they can save money by buying 
books from our 


BARGAIN CATALOGS 
We only ask you to read them and give 
us atrial. If you have not received one, 
send us a card. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, - MASSACHUSETTS 











GERMAN BOOKS 


Popular and Scientific. Largest stock Of all the 
Standard and Modern German Publications. Special 


discount to 
‘LIBRARIES 


Quotations and Catalogues sent upon request. 


A. KROCH @ CO. 
Exclusively German Book Store 


26 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 

















that of any other concern in the trade. 


tion is constantly securing. It is why 





NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 300k Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a « 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
B: S can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. ,; All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


bined book busi almost double 





PHILADELPHIA 
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Charging desks 


The most important article of modern library equipment. 


» 








Should 


never be a part of the general contract for the building. It is technical 


and should be built by those familiar with its uses. Send for our new 


illustrated, descriptive catalog of typical desks in actual use. 


Library Bureau 


43 Federal st., Boston 156 Wabash av., Chicago 316 Broadway, New York 


29 salesrooms in leading cities in U, S,, Canada and Great Britain 
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Library Bureau notch stack 





A new Library Bureau stack embodying many exclusive, 
practical features. The only bracket stack which is entirely 
free standing and can be erected without being attached to 
the structural part of the building. 

Brackets are of Greek design, but Gothic brackets are 
supplied when that design harmonizes with architecture of 
building. Enamel finish. 

EITHER WOOD OR METAL SHELVES 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 

| by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of — term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘ (pra and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “‘pagan”’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 

















THE YOUTH’S 
WORLD OF BOOKS 





NE of the most delightful memories of child 
hood days is that of the books read. The 
lasting impression made by books on youthful 
minds is recognized and on 
used by wise parents and 
teachers. The choice of 
the books to place in the 
hands of youth is an im- 
portant matter. Our 
catalog will guide you 
to a wise selection. In 
the department of ‘‘Lit- 
erature for Youth’? we 
offer for your considera- 
tion a careful selection of 
707 titles. This depart- 
ment, occupying nine- 
teen pages, is subdivided 
into eight sections. | 
There are forty-eight 
illustrations in this de- 
partment. Parents who 
wish to purchase the best . 
books for their children’s Libraries, and Sunday 
School Library Committees as well as Public 
Library purchasing agents will find this list a 
valuable aid in making their selections. This 
great catalog, containing 4567 titles of books 
on all subjects, is free for the asking. Send for 
it today. 























Order from the nearest house 


PHILADELPHIA 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 








MANY BOOKS IN ONE 


w 
INT 


EBSTER’S 
ERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Do you know that the INTERNATI 


ONAL answers 


with authority ALL KINDS of questions in 


Lan; e, The Trades, Arts and Sciences, 
Biography, Etc.? Note Plan of Contents 
Colored Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. .. 
Brief History the EnglishLanguage .. 


Guide to Pronunciation........... 


Biographical Dictionary. . 


Scripture Proper Names wu 


GreekandLatin “ ,, 
English Christian “ ,. 
Foreign Words... 





Abbreviations. . 4 














- 
i 




















2,380 Pages. 
5,000 Illustrations. 
25,000 Added Words. 


Should You Not Own Such a Book? 
WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
ue 1400 I llusts. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specimen 
Pages, FREE. Mention in your request ¢Ais cuanaee 
nd receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Largest of our abridgments. 1116 Pages. 
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**Vouth is a blunder; 
Manhood a struggle; 
Old age a regret.”’ 
OU MAY blunder in youth, but if during Manhood’s struggle you avail 
yourself of the opportunity to purchasea HAMMOND, the regrets 
of old age will be considerably diminished, because it’s 


THE PERFECT TYPEWRITER 


hg Be 










. 
The 
Hew Wo.12* Visinre Hommond > do, 
‘A COR ANG Line 
Every charac jeter ( ; 
sai 





MODEL NO. 12 HAMMOND 


Perfect Visibility of Writing. Perfect Mimeograph Stencil Cutting. 
Perfect Alignment of Type. Perfect Touch. 

Perfect Uniformity of Impression. Perfect Mechanical Construction. 
Perfect Paper Feed. Perfect Ribbon Feed. 


Perfectly Proper in Your Office 
The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th Street and East River, NEWYORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATION EVERYWHERE 
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“Thank You for Calling My 
Attention to the Pandex’’ 


HIS is the sentiment of the librarians who 
are using Street’s Pandex of the News, the 
cumulative index and digest of current events. The 
cumulative character and the concise digest make 
the ‘‘Pandex’’ eminently practical to the busy 
librarian and the student of current history. 


Send for a sample copy now! 


THE PANDEX COMPANY, 39 FE. 53d Street, Chicago 


What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 

3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 

_All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Cataogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 








